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TO HER GRACE 



THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE. 




My dear Duchess, 

T gave me much pleasure to receive 
your permission to dedicate this 
little Book to you. Not only does 
it gratify me beyond measure to be able, I 
trust, to contribute in the slightest manner to 
the improvement or amusiemeTit' of your Chil- 
dren ; but most pleasing isii: to niy feelings to 
have it in my power to offer iiny tribute of re- 
gard and respect, however insignificant, to one, 
whose early friendship and kindness to me, as 
well as the remembrance of the happy days 
passed in our childhood together, have left an 
impression on my heart never to b^ ^«^c^^- 



IV DEDICATION. 

The book is of the most unpretending de- 
scription. I have only been desirous of ren- 
dering the stories as simple as possible, adapted 
to the capacities of young children. I must 
state, that the principal works I have consulted 
in writing the * early days ' of my royal heroes 
are the following : Rapin's * History of England,' 
* Biographical Dictionary,' Jesse's * Memoirs of 
the Court of the Stuarts,' Belsham's * Court 
and Family of George iii.,' and Miss Strick- 
land's * Lives of the Queens of England.' 

Believe me. 

My dear Duchess, 

Ever affectionately yours, 

M. C. Gray. 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

T has gratified the Author to have 
been called upon to revise and en- 
large this volume for a new edition. 
So many fuller and far more important works 
bearing on the same subject have been pub- 
lished since the * Early Days of English Princes' 
made its appearance, that she could scarcely 
have presumed to expect that the little book 
had not shared the fate of various contempo- 
raries — that of being * laid on the shelf* and 
forgotten. But now she is encouraged to hope, 
that from the small scattered seed some ser- 
viceable fruit may have sprung, that the object 
she had mainly in view whilst recording the 
youthful days of several of our English princes, 
may have been in some measure attained; tlAa-t 



VI PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

having become interested in the royal heroes as 
children like themselves, her readers may have 
been incited to a closer and more extended 
study of the history of their country and its 
rulers. Two new chapters have been added, 
one being on * Edward of Gloucester/ the other 
* Our Present Royal Family/ besides an account 
of the Tower of London, etc. 

The first edition was dedicated to the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, and to her the little volume is 
again offered, in its improved form, by the 
Author ; not alone as a token of enduring 
friendship, but as a slight tribute of respect 
for one, who has truly and consistently followed 
the precept contained in the motto on the title 
page— 

* Superior rank demands superior worth ;* 

and though the family of her Grace have passed 
out of their * early days,' it is hoped that the 
stories may find favour with her * children's 
children./ 

Cheltenham, Sept 1865. 
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EARLY DAYS OF ENGLISH 

PRINCES. 



CHAPTER I.— PRINCE ALFRED. 

BORN A.D. 850, DIED -901. 

* A pattern to all princes living, 
And all that shall succeed. * — Shakspeare. 




Y first story shall be of Prince Alfred. 
I am sure my young readers will 
like to hear of him, for from his 
earliest infancy he was both good and wise, 
and therefore beloved by every one. 

We read in the Holy Bible that ' even a 
child is known by his doings, whether his work 
be pure, and whether it be right •/ ^tv6l \\. 'a^^- 
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pears that almost the first words which this 
young Prince lisped, consisted of praise to 
God, and expressions of good-will to' man. 
His father King Ethel wolf, and his step- 
mother Queen Judith, were very fond of him, 
as you may suppose ; for what parents would 
not love a dutiful and affectionate child ? 

When Alfred was five years old, the King 
sent his little son with attendants to Rome, 
which was a very beautiful city. Whilst there, 
the Pope, who was then considered by all 
Christendom to be the head of the Church, saw 
Alfred, and being much pleased with him, gave 
him confirmation before he returned to Eng- 
land ; for although Alfred was so young, Pope 
Leo could plainly perceive, that he was wiser 
and more pious than many of twice his age. 

I dare say my young readers hardly yet 
understand the meaning of the word * confir- 
mation \ but, when they are older, their parents 
or sponsors will take them to the Archbishop 
or Bishop, and he will lay his hands upon them 
and bless them, as Leo blessed Prince Alfred ; 
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and they must remember, that at whatever age 
they may be, and in whatever station of life, 
the blessing of God will rest upon them, if they 
pray to Him, and humbly strive to fulfil their 
duty, as taught in the words of their Church 
Catechism : * to believe in Him, to fear Him, 
and to love Him, with all their heart, with all 
their mind, and with all their strength/ 

Alfred's father, the King Ethelwolf, went 
himself to Rome, some time after this, and 
took Alfred with him. The young Prince 
then saw and heard many things unknown to 
him before, and which he never afterwards 
forgot. 

Alfred had four brothers, who, I am sorry to 
tell you, were quite unlike him in character. 
They were undutiful sons ; and also behaved 
very unkindly to Alfred, of whom they were 
extremely jealous, because he was the King s 
best beloved child. But notwithstanding their 
ill treatment, he ever acted towards them with 
a Christian-like spirit, endeavouring to return 
good for evil ; bearing in mind that bt^l\\x^'^ 
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should always * be kindly affectioned one to 
another/ 

As I have told you that Alfred was so wise 
a child, perhaps you will be surprised to hear 
that he was twelve years old before he could 
read ; but it is a very long time since Alfred 
lived (nearly a thousand years ago), and every- 
thing was very different in those days from 
what they are in the present age of learning 
and advancement. There were but few books 
to be had then ; and those few were not clearly 
printed, as ours are, but only written, in quaint, 
strange letters. 

Scarcely any grown-up people could read at 
that time, much less children. Perhaps Alfred 
might never have learned to read, had it not 
been for what I am going to relate. 

Queen Judith, his step-mother, a princess of 
France, in which country learning had been 
long making progress, possessed a book of 
poems, beautifully adorned, which, as it was 
very rare, was considered of great value. One 
day she showed it to Alfred and his brothers ; 
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and on perceiving how much they admired it, 
she promised to bestow it on whichever of 
them should first be able to read, and repeat 
by heart, all the poems it contained. 

This was a very hard undertaking, and 
Alfred, though the youngest of the brothers, 
was the only one that would even attempt it. 
He longed to call the beautif\il book his own, 
and still more, he wished to please his mother ; 
he therefore determined to do his best to over- 
come the difficulty. It is true he sometimes 
was almost inclined to throw aside the book, 
and give up the trial in despair, so cast down 
did he feel at the slow progress which he at 
first made ; but then he would remember, what 
the Queen had often (old him, that patience 
and perseverance were the surest means of 
securing success in the most difficult under- 
takings ; this prompted him to continue his 
task, with thoughtful earnestness and fresh 
spirit. 

At length, to his extreme joy. He was able to 
carry the book to the Queen, arvd s^^.>lvj\^ Vvkv.- 
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self on a low stool at her feet, he repeated all 
the poems, without making one mistake. 

How surprised and pleased the Queen must 
have been ! Cannot you fancy her, stooping 
down to imprint a tender kiss on the flushed 
cheek of the good little Prince, as she told him 
that he well deserved to have the precious 
book, since he would so fully appreciate its 
contents ? I am sure both Alfred and the 
Queen must have been very happy that day. 

From this time, Alfred devoted himself to 
study very diligently; and as he took delight 
in learning, so he soon became a great scholar, 
and when he grew to be a man, wrote several 
books himself. He was also a good musician, 
and used to delight the Queen by playing on 
the harp, and singing to her some of those very 
poems which had first guided him to the steps 
of knowledge. How I wish that all children 
were like Alfred ; but I fear there are few who 
possess his application and perseverance, or 
have the same desire to improve themselves. 
I hope those that read this story will try to 
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imitate him ; and when they are incHned to 
despise the instructions of their teachers, and 
to be idle and inattentive at their studies, let 
them remember that Prince Alfred, without 
any of those advantages which children have 
now, learned to read in a very short time. 

Alfred afterwards became King of England. 
He then found his learning very useful ; for it 
enabled him to establish an excellent code of 
laws, and a system of government, under which 
his subjects enjoyed safety and peace. Some of 
his laws remain even to this day. The people 
were very proud of such a sovereign, and their 
descendants gave him the surname of Great, 
for they had never before had a monarch whom 
they so much loved and respected for his wis- 
dom and goodness ; and in such virtues consists 
the true grandeur of princes. 

The people of England were all pleased 
when they found Queen Victoria intended to 
give her second born son the name of Alfred. 

Even those who have no acquaintance with 
the history of their other monarchs, hav^ tcvQ>t^ 
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or less some knowledge about Alfred. They 
have heard how clever and wise he was, how 
bravely he defended his kingdom against its 
enemies, yet ever was humane towards his 
vanquished foes ; how little he cared for hard- 
ships and fatigue to himself, so that he was 
promoting the public good and welfare. In 
fact they think of him as the Great King ; and 
when our young sailor Prince appears amongst 
them, the cry is often heard, * We love him 
for his very name !' 

But Prince Alfred is loved also for his 
parents sake, and for }iis own frank manner 
and kindly and intelligent face. He is not 
destined to be King of England, but on some 
future day will probably succeed his paternal 
uncle as sovereign Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha. May he then, continuing in the path 
of rectitude and honour, reign in the hearts of 
his subjects like his namesake of old, and merit 
as he did, the title of Alfred the Great. 



CHAPTER II.— PRINCE ARTHUR. 

KILLED ABOUT 1203. 

* Hast thou burst thy prison bands, 
Twined round thee by coward hands ; 
Hast thou fled to other lands, 
Where thou must — thou wilt be free ?' — Anonymous, 




AM now going to tell you the sad 
story of poor Prince Arthur. He 
was not the son of a king or 
queen, but of the Duke of Brittany, who was 
brother to King Richard the First. The Duke 
died when his son was very young, and Richard 
had promised that, after his own death, his 
nephew should succeed to the throne of Eng- 
land, to which he was heir, by virtue of his 
father's birthright. But Arthur had another 
uncle, named John, a very wicked matv^ ^Vnj^ 
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induced the English Barons to swear, that in- 
stead of Arthur, they would place himself upon 
the throne after Richard's death ; and at last 
he even persuaded his brother, the King, to 
name him as his heir. 

It was very wrong of Richard to break the 
promise he had made respecting Arthur, which 
he should for ever have held sacred ; but still 
worse was it of John to deprive his nephew 
of his rights, for his own interest and selfish 
gratification. 

There was no settled law in England at that 
time, to decide the claims of succession, or 
such an unjust act could not have been com- 
mitted. Hence you see how necessary are laws 
for preserving the peace and welfare of a 
nation. 

The French seem to have had a better notion 
of what was just, in regard to this matter, than 
the English ; for when Philip, King of France, 
heard of what John had done, he came forward 
in Arthur's cause, and was very kind to the 
young Prince, and sent him to Paris, to be 
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taught and brought up with his own son, Louis 
the Dauphin ; there Arthur spent his days very 
happily. 

Soon, however, Constance, the mother of 
Arthur, began to doubt King Philip's sincerity, 
and to imagine that he only pretended to be 
friendly to her son, whilst, in reality, he was 
trying to obtain the lands in Brittany for him- 
self. Under this impression, she, one night, 
secretly quitted Paris with her son, and re- 
paired to London, where she, most impru- 
dently, placed the Prince under the protection 
of John, to whom she made a promise that 
Arthur should acknowledge his uncle's claims 
to the throne. 

' Poor Constance ! in after days how bitterly 
did she repent and deplore her hasty conduct ! 

Arthur was at that time a very young child, 
unable to act for himself; but when he grew 
older, he resolved to yield no longer to his 
uncle. He sought his early friend, Philip, and 
entreated his aid against John, who had then 
become King of England ; — a rec^^s^t ^\n1^ 
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which Philip was quite willing to comply, as 
he himself had also a quarrel with that King. 

So Philip and Arthur fought together against 
John ; but after several battles, the army of 
the latter proved victorious, and poor Arthur, 
being taken prisoner, was confined in a lonely 
castle. 

When Constance heard this sad news, she 
gave way to an agony of grief, and no one 
could comfort her. 

' Do not talk to me of consolation,' she bit- 
terly cried ; ' do not bid me cease to weep ; for 
have I not lost my precious boy, my only joy, 
my only hope on earth ?' and she wrung her 
hands, and tore her hair, in the violence of her 
misery. 

King Philip was standing by at the time, 
and felt very sorry for the poor mother. He, 
too, had much cause for sadness ; for he had 
been vanquished in battle, and many a dear 
friend and brave subject had been killed, fight- 
ing by his side for him ; but he almost forgot 
his own sorrow on beholding the wretchedness 
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of Constance, and he tried to soothe her anguish; 
he told her that he trusted she might soon see 
her son again. 

* No ; never again shall I behold him on 
earth!* she exclaimed. 'They will murder 
him ; they will spill the blood of my innocent 
lamb ; or if they spare his life, he will pine 
away and die in that cold, dismal prison. Oh 
my own pretty Arthur! I shall never see thy 
loved face again ! never more hear the sound 
of thy sweet voice ! How can thy poor mother 
live without thee ?' and her sobs redoubled, so 
that she would not listen to Philip. 

We can well imagine the bitter grief which 
filled the bosom of Constance ; for there is no 
love on earth so strong as that of a mother for 
her child, and she had lost her son — her only 
son— the son of all her love ! 

On the other hand, behold the poor young 
Prince ! his prison was indeed a lonely dwell- 
ing ! How wearily passed the hours ! no friend 
to talk to him I no joy to cheer him ! How he 
longed to burst open the door of his dismal 
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chamber, or to break down the iron bars of his 
window, and escape into the pure fresh air! 
He pined for liberty, and would walk to and 
fro, like a young lion in a cage panting for 
freedom, till he was quite weary and sick at 
heart; and then he would sink down on the 
hard, cold, damp floor, and sob himself to sleep; 
from which he only awoke to a fresh sense of 
his misery. 

His uncle once came to see him, and told 
him that if he would give up all claims to the 
lands in Brittany, he should be restored to 
liberty. But Arthur boldly refused to resign 
his just claims ; and reminded John, that not 
only had he a right to the French provinces 
which had belonged to his father, but that at 
that moment he ought to be King of England. 

This speech so enraged John, that he left 
the prison, vowing that his nephew should not 
live much longer to annoy him. 

m 

One evening, just as it was becoming dusk, 
and Arthurs solitary chamber was looking 
more than usually dismal, the door opened, 
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and a dark figure appeared on the threshold. 
The poor youth trembled from head to foot, 
and clasped his hands in an agony of terror. 
It must be his cruel uncle who had come to 
murder him ; he fell on his knees, and breathed 
a prayer to Heaven for help. 

But the stranger spoke, and, to Arthurs 
great joy, it was not the voice of John which 
he heard, but that of Hubert, the Kings cham- 
berlain, whom he dearly loved, — yes, his own 
kind friend, Hubert ! 

Arthur flew to him, threw his arms round 
his neck, and, tenderly embracing him, eagerly 
inquired if he had come to take him out of the 
horrid castle, where he was pining to death 
with grief and the want of fresh air ? 

Hubert turned away, and looked very 
grave. 

* What ails you, Hubert ?' he then asked. 
* Are you ill ? or have you too tasted of sor- 
row since last we met ? you look so pale and 
sad! But take me home with you, Hubert; 
and then I will nurse yoii so carefully^ ^xvi 
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love you so well, that you can never be sad or 
suffering again.' 

Still Hubert did not speak ; he only hastily 
brushed away a tear that was trickling down 
his rugged cheek, then turned and looked to- 
wards the door. 

In a moment two fierce-looking men entered, 
one of them carrying some red-hot irons. 
When the unhappy youth beheld them, he 
immediately guessed that they had been sent 
by John to kill him, and he clung to Hubert, 
imploring him not to let him be murdered ; cry- 
ing, * Oh save me, Hubert, save me !' Hubert 
was then obliged to show Arthur a letter, in 
which John desired him to go to the castle, and 
put out the eyes of the young Prince ; adding, 
that his own life would be the forfeit of his 
disobedience. 

But Arthur continued to pray for mercy. On 
his knees he entreated Hubert to save him, 
calling him his only friend, his only hope on 
earth. 

' And would you desert me ? Would you 
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put out my eyes ?' he cried ; * these eyes that 
have always looked with such love on you ? ' 

No ! Hubert intended not to perform the 
cruel deed himself; but he beckoned to the 
two men, making them a sign that they should 
bind Arthur and prepare the irons. 

Then the Prince exclaimed, * Oh Hubert, do 
not let them bind me ! I will stand still — as 
quietly as a lamb ; only send these fearful men 
away. If my eyes must be put out, oh, Hubert, 
I pray you do the deed ; I will forgive you ! 
indeed I will, however much you torture me.' 

So Hubert sent away the men, and unwill- 
ingly prepared to put out the poor boy's eyes 
himself. 

But again Arthur begged and entreated his 
dear Hubert ; he reminded him of the pain he 
had once endured, from merely a bit of straw 
getting into one of his eyes, and bade him 
think of the terrible agony it would be to have 
red-hot irons thrust into both eyes. 

Much more he said ; and at length Hubert, 
no longer able to withstand his endearing en- 

B 
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treaties, his tears and caresses, cast the irons 
from him, and, clasping Arthur in his arms, 
exclaimed, — 

' I will not touch your eyes ; no, rather will 
I brave your uncle's anger!' 

Oh the joy and gratitude of Arthur, when he 
heard those blissful words ! However, he was 
very sad again when Hubert bade him adieu ; 
and he felt more afraid than ever to be left in 
the dismal prison. He knew that if his uncle 
discovered that Hubert had not fulfilled his 
orders, he would send soine one else to put out 
his eyes, and perhaps to kill him. 

Hubert, who did not dare to tell John that 
he had disobeyed his orders, thought it best to 
make ,him believe that his nephew was really 
dead, and could therefore trouble him no more. 
For some time John believed this story ; but at 
last it came to his knowledge that Arthur was 
still alive, and he was very angry and dis- 
appointed. 

The castle in which the young Prince was 
confined was close to a river; indeed the rip- 
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pling waves used to dash against the walls of 
the building; and Arthur used often to sit at 
his grated window, watching the stream as it 
rolled along; and he would envy the happy 
birds he saw skimming s.o blithely on its sur- 
face. Oh that he had wings like them, and that 
he could fly away, far, far from his hated prison ! 
One night he was seated as usual, gazing on 
the river, which looked like a sheet of silver 
beneath the rays of the bright moon, whilst 
streaming tears ran down his cheeks as he 
mused on his sad fate. He had been thinking 
of his mother, and her dear voice seemed to 
sound in his ear, speaking in mournful accents. 
The gay dreams of his infancy came back dis- 
tinctly to his mind ; the happy days he had 
spent in France, with Louis, the friend of his 
childhood ; the games they had played at ; the 
lessons they had learned together. What a 
change had come over him since that time! 
Then, he was a joyful, merry creature, as gay, 
and free from care as the very birds he envied ; 
his heart full of bright hopes for the futwx^. 
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Now, faded and blasted were all his hopes ; 
and torn from those he loved, he would pro- 
bably die in captivity, without a friend to cheer 
and soothe him in his last moments. 

Such were his sad thoughts, poor youth, 
when suddenly he saw some object moving on 
the water. It came nearer and nearer; and at 
length he perceived that it was a small boat, 
containing only one person. 

Arthur at first thought it might be a fisher- 
man, come to set his night lines, and did not 
feel any alarm ; but soon the boat came quite 
close to the Castle, and paused beneath his 
window. As he looked down, the moon shone 
full upon the face of his wicked uncle. 

Oh, unhappy Arthur ; think of his horror ! 
His blood ran cold, his limbs shook, his heart 
beat violently. He vainly tried to break down 
the bars of his window, that he might throw 
himself from it. Anything rather than fall into 
the hands of John ; but he had no power to 
escape, and felt but too truly that his doom 
was sealed. 
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In a few moments he heard a key placed in 
the lock of the door ; it turned, the door opened, 
and some one entered. Was it his uncle ? 
His senses almost forsook him from fear. 

No, it was not John, but the old jailor who 
attended on Arthur, and who now desired him 
to follow him. 

The poor boy breathed a fervent prayer to 
Heaven, then quitted his lonely prison, never 
more to return to it. 

H: ^ H: sH 

I shall relate the remainder of his sad story 
in as few words as possible. 

There are different surmises as to the exact 
fate of this unfortunate young Prince. Some 
say that the wicked King stabbed his nephew 
with his own hand, and threw his body into the 
river ; others, that he dragged him to the top 
of a high precipice, and hurled him over it. 
Whatever may have been the manner of his 
death, most true it is, that Arthur was never 
again seen after that night, and all agreed that 
John was his murderer. 
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This cruel King never prospered. Conscience 
would not let him rest ! Remorse for his crime 
was for ever gnawing at his heart ! He passed 
many miserable years, and at last died, deserted 
by his former friends, hated by his subjects, 
haunted by the remembrance of his misdeeds, 
and almost broken-hearted. 




CHAPTER III. 
EDWARD OF CAERNARVON, 

THE FIRST ENGLISH PRINCE OF WALES. 



BORN APRIL 25, 1284; KILLED SEPTEMBER 21, 1327. 

* This royal infant .... 
Though in his cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land, a thousand, thousand blessings.' 

Shakspeare. 




HAT joy and excitement reigned 
throughout the metropolis on the 
9th of November 1841, that happy- 
day on which was born Queen Victorias first 
son, the Prince of Wales ; the heir-apparent to 
the British throne and empire ! 

It was at about eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, that, suddenly, the air was rent with the 
sound of the hundred guns fired from the 
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Tower of London, echoed by those in the 
Park. The bells of numerous churches chimed 
forth their merry peals, while many a banner 
was hoisted in the breeze ; and among people 
of all degrees, an enthusiastic joy was felt, for 
the birth of Albert Edward Prince of Wales, in 
England's favoured time of peace and pros- 
perity. 

Such, my young readers, was the public feel- 
ing on occasion of the birth of our present 
Prince of Wales. I shall now relate to you 
some particulars concerning that of the first 
English Prince who bore this title. His name 
was Edward, and he was son of King Edward 
the First, whose Queen was Eleanor of Castile, 
a most amiable woman and devoted wife. 

In former days, Wales did not belong to the 
English dominions, but was a principality in 
itself, governed by a Prince of its own ; but 
Edward the First, not content with possessing 
all the English counties, wished to add Wales 
to his territories. Consequently a great many 
bloody battles were fought between the English 
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and Welsh ; in the last of which, Llewellyn, 
then sovereign of Wales, was killed ; and as he 
left no heir, Edward determined to seize the 
principality for himself. Boldly coming for- 
ward, he at once offered to reign over the 
Welsh, as he did over the English, promising 
to watch over the honour and safety of both, 
with equal care. The people, however, who 
had brave and loyal hearts, firmly declared that 
they would never submit to a Prince who was 
not of their own nation. This resolve at first 
greatly disconcerted Edward ; but soon he 
thought of a plan, which, if successful, would 
both satisfy them, and put him in possession of 
their lands; so he told them that he trusted 
their wish might speedily be granted ; and with 
this vague promise they seemed for the time 
content. 

Now it happened that Queen Eleanor was 
about to add to her family, and the King de- 
termined that the expected infant should be 
born in Wales. ^ He told his purpose to' the 
Queen ; and although it was then early spring, 
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and the season very cold, she cheerfully pre- 
pared for a long and fatiguing journey. Travel- 
ling was a very different affair in those days from 
what it now is. It was all performed on horse- 
back, there being neither good roads nor com- 
fortable conveyances, much less the railways 
which now carry travellers and tourists so 
rapidly and comfortably into the very heart of 
North Wales ; an expedition of a few miles was 
more fatiguing then, than one of ten times the 
distance would be at the present time. 

Poor Eleanor often felt very weary, and sick 
at heart, as she slowly pursued her way ; some- 
times, at the close of a tedious day's riding, 
she was lifted, half fainting, from her horse, 
and she used often to despair of arriving in 
safety at the end of her journey. Still she 
never repined ; and the remembrance that she 
was complying with her husband's wishes, would 
cheer and revive her drooping spirit. 

At length, in the evening of an early April 
day, the towers of Caernarvon Castle, the ob- 
ject for which she had ardently longed, ap- 
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peared in sight ; and soon with her train the 
Queen approached its portals. She could not 
fail to be struck with the beauty of the situa- 
tion, and the splendour of the building ; its 
light elegant turrets, and the gigantic statue 
in front of the great entrance, which, holding 
a dagger in its hand, seemed like the guardian 
of the Castle, looking down upon her; but 
when she had passed the lofty gateway, under 
the massive tower, and thought of the loneli- 
ness of the place, a shudder ran through her 
frame ; — should she live to leave those dismal 
walls again ?— and for a moment her courage 
drooped. 

Caernarvon Castle is considered one of the 
most magnificent ruins in Great Britain, and 
has never been suffered to fall entirely into 
decay. Its walls, which enclose a space of 
about three acres, are more than three feet 
deep, and have a gallery within them, with 
slips for the discharge of missiles, and there 
are thirteen beautiful, strongly built towers. 
The Eagle Tower is the finest and loftiest of 
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them all, and it was to the lower part of this 
tower, into a tiny, narrow dark room, not larger 
than a good-sized closet. Queen Eleanor is said 
to have been conducted on her arrival. 

What a bed-chamber for the Queen of Eng- 
land ! It had no fireplace in it. At times the 
cold wind used to whistle through the crevices 
of the wall, and cause a great draught in the 
room ; but the attendants of the Queen in 
some degree remedied this evil, by hanging 
large pieces of thick tapestry all round it, which 
gave the chamber a much more comfortable 
appearance ; and this is supposed to have been 
the commencement of the custom of adorning 
walls with tapestry. 

Queen Eleanor then caused a cradle to be 
made for the expected babe, and this ancient 
piece of furniture is still shown to the various 
visitors who frequent the ruined Castle. 

It is composed of unpolished oak, and is 
hung by rings to two upright pieces of wood, 
very much after the fashion of the cots of the 
present day. Attempts seem to have been 
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made to ornament it, for specimens of rude 
carving adorn its centre ; but the workmanship 
of the whole is of the roughest and most un- 
finished description. I cannot tell whether it 
ever had curtains, but it is probable that some 
of the same kind of tapestry which decorated 
the room was suspended over it. 

What a contrast would this cradle afford to 
the Royal Cot of our times ! — that splendid 
couch ! — its shape that of the elegant Nautilus ! 
— its framework of the choicest wood ; with its 
rich silk draperies ; the embroidered satin 
coverlet ; the beautifully gilt and carved sup- 
porters ; and the magnificent canopy by which 
it is surmounted. 

But perhaps the clumsy, unsightly cradle of 
Caernarvon may have been, in its day, con- 
sidered as great a performance of skill, and as 
handsome and well executed in its design, as 
the costly work of art now graced by the last 
born English Prince, the infant son of the pre- 
sent Prince of Wales. And though we have 
no account of any baths prepared for Eleanor s 
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child, truly the pure, sparkling, splashing waves 
of the deep blue sea, which form a natural basin 
beneath the battlements of the Castle, might 
have rivalled the silver and marble-lined baths 
of the nurseries of Marlborough House. 

And now Eleanor had only quietly to await 
the happy hour when she should behold an 
infant slumbering in the cot. 

It was on the 25th of April 1284 — the same 
day of the same month on which our Princess 
Alice, now Princess Louis of Hesse, was born, 
so many years after — that the Queen was re- 
warded for her patience and devotedness by 
the birth of a son. The King chanced to 'be 
absent, staying on business at another old 
Welsh Castle, when the event took place ; but 
the happy tidings were conveyed to him by a 
peasant, immediately despatched from Caernar- 
von. He was overjoyed at the intelligence, 
knighted the messenger, filled his pockets with 
money, and gave him house and lands besides. 

Edward lost no time in assembling together 
the chief inhabitants of the different states of 
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Wales, when he is said to have addressed them 
in some such terms as these : — 

* My friends, I told you a short time ago 
that I trusted you might soon possess a ruler 
of your own nation ; and this day, if you will 
go to Caernarvon Castle, I will promise to pre- 
sent to you a Prince who is a true Welshman ; 
for he was born in Wales, and I can vouch 
for his not being able to speak one word of 
English/ 

The joyful shouts of the people, on hearing 
this announcement, were universal and heart- 
felt; and all with one accord hastened to the 
Castle to be introduced to the Prince, who, 
they fully hoped, was to restore to them the 
liberties and privileges of which Edward had 
unjustly deprived them. 

No doubt they expected to find a fine, hand- 
some Prince, worthy successor to their be- 
loved and martyred Llewellyn, who had fought 
for them so bravely, and at last died in the 
defence of his country. Judge, then, of their 
disappointment, when Edward presented to 
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them a little delicate, helpless babe, only a few 
days old, telling them that in it they beheld 
their true-born Welsh Prince. 

They felt very wrathful against the King for 
thus cheating them, as well they might ; for 
Edward had indeed been guilty, in this in- 
stance, of a mean and pitiful action, unworthy 
of the high mind he is said to have possessed. 
But the poor Welsh thought it was useless any 
longer to resist his superior power ; so all they 
could now do was to put a good face on the 
matter, and reluctantly they promised allegiance 
to their baby sovereign. 

A kind-hearted, honest young Welshwoman, 
was chosen as nurse to the royal infant, who 
went by the name of Mary of Caernarvon. In 
after days Edward never forgot the care and 
affection she had bestowed on him ; and when 
he came to the throne, he paid her journey to 
London, that she might have the pleasure of 
seeing him reigning. a king in his own capital. 
The little Prince had a very grand christening. 
The ceremony was performed by the Bishop 
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of Bangor, who received the largest fee ever 
known to have been bestowed for a like office. 
Very soon after the baptism, the babe was 
removed from Caernarvon to Conway, and 
from thence on to London, by such easy stages, 
that the royal suite were for weeks about a 
journey which, in the present day, may be got 
over in a few hours. 

It was thus that Wales became part of the 
British dominions ; and though the Welsh often 
after that time made attempts to regain their 
independence, and gave some trouble to the 
kings of England by raising rebellions which 
were difficult to quell, they have always loyally 
acknowledged the eldest son of our reigning 
monarchs as Prince of Wales. 




CHAPTER IV. 
EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE. 

BORN JUNE 15, 1330; DIED JULY 8, 1376. 

* I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active, valiant, or more valiant, young, 
More daring or more bold, is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds.' 

Shakspeare, 
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HE birth of the son of Edward the 
Third and his consort PhiHppa, took 
place at Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
on the 15th of June 1330. The event was 
hailed with the greatest delight by both his 
parents. Many marks of munificence testified 
the joy of the King; and the Queen was so 
charmed with her infant, that instead of pro- 
curing for him a nurse, she nourished him at 
her own bosom. 
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The christening of Edward was celebrated 
with festivity and joy among all classes, the 
peasant, the noble, and the sovereign. 

During his childhood, this little Prince was 
left entirely under the charge of his mother ; 
and her gentle, kindly virtues became early 
implanted in the heart of her boy. When he 
arrived at a proper age, she chose for his tutor, 
Walter Burleigh, a person of whose talents and 
good qualities she felt well assured. 

I have read that Burleigh taught a little class 
of other boys with the Prince, the sons of noble- 
men ; so that if his royal pupil were idle or in- 
attentive, one of the other scholars might be 
whipped instead of him, he being considered 
too sacred to be punished. I do not believe, 
however, that either the King, or good Queen 
Philippa, would have allowed this plan of the 
innocent suffering for the guilty ; but, more pro- 
bably, they considered that their son would take 
a greater pleasure and interest in studying, with 
a few companions, than if quite alone. 

Edward was three years old when he re- 
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ceived the first title by which he is distin- 
guished in history, that of Earl of Chester ; 
and when he was in his seventh year, at a full 
Parliament held at Westminster, the young 
heir to the throne was brought into the pre- 
sence of his royal father, who, granting to him 
the name, title, and dignity of Duke of Corn- 
wall, girded him with a sword, and saluted him 
as the first English duke that had ever been 
created. 

The Prince then was permitted to dub 
twenty knights with his infant hand, who were 
doubtless very proud, to receive this distinction 
from the youthful peer of the blood-royal. 

Certainly no means were neglected in the 
education of young Edward, who was always 
far in advance of other boys of the same age, 
both in learning and good sense. It was when 
he was ten years old, that, being left in the 
palace in the Tower of London with his brother 
and sisters and attendants, the King and Queen 
returned unexpectedly from a trip to Flanders, 
and found the Constable of the Tower absent 
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from his post, the various retainers scattered 
about in drinking-houses, and the Prince of 
Wales left alone to guard and defend the 
fortress as best he might. The dignity, for- 
bearance, and wisdom he displayed on that 
occasion, obtained for the Constable the pardon 
for his offence, which otherwise would have 
cost him his life. 

At thirteen he was created Prince of Wales. 
That ceremony was also performed in the pre- 
sence of the Parliament ; and the Prince was 
invested with his new honours by the symbols 
of a coronet, a gold ring, and a silver wand. 
These three titles, possessed by Prince Edward, 
are all held by the eldest son of our present 
Queen, who has several other titles besides. 

It was on Edward's completing his thirteenth 
year, that his father first undertook the task of 
bringing him forward into active and public 
life. The King was anxious that his son 
should excel in military renown ; and in order 
to increase his zeal for chivalry, appointed an 
annual tournament to take place at Windsor, 
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A tournament was a martial sport or exer- 
cise in which much agility was needed. Cava- 
liers used to ride round a ring and tilt at each 
other with lances, and whoever proved the 
most expert combatant received due honours. 
The tournaments at Windsor were conducted 
on a very grand scale ; heralds were sent to 
proclaim them in all parts of Europe, and to 
notify that the feats of arms to be performed, 
would have for spectators and judges, the Queen 
of England, and all the noblest and most beau- 
tiful ladies of the land. 

Edward also accompanied his father in his 
foreign enterprises, and soon gave bright proofs 
of that bravery and military skill which so 
highly distinguished him in after days, and 
gained for him unfading laurels at the battles 
of Cressy and of Poictiers, which were fought 
by the English against the French army. 

At the battle of Cressy, in 1 346, the Prince 
of Wales set an example of bravery, scarcely 
ever equalled in a youth of only sixteen years 
of age. Three sovereigns, besides the French 
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King, were engaged in the cause of France, 
and their army amounted to three times the 
number of the English ; still the prudence of 
the Prince proved superior to the advantage of 
all this force and splendour. He arranged and 
managed his troops with perfect discretion and 
skill, and showed such presence of mind and 
valour in all his actions, that it encouraged his 
soldiers to fight with the utmost zeal and cour- 
age. At one time the battle became so hot 
and dangerous, that an English nobleman, 
fearful of the consequences, despatched a mes- 
senger to the King, to entreat him to send 
succours to the relief of the Prince. 

King Edward had stationed himself on the 
top of a hill hard by, from whence he surveyed 
the scene of action. When the messenger ac- 
costed him, his first question was, * Is the Prince 
slain, or wounded ?' and on being told that 
neither of these misfortunes had happened, he 
said, * Return to my son, and tell him that I 
wish him to win all the honour of the day ; I 
am confident he will show himself worthy of 
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the post he fills : he will be able, without my 
assistance, to repel the enemy/ This speech 
being told to the Prince and his attendants, it 
inspired them with fresh valour. They made 
an attack with redoubled vigour on the French, 
and at length gained a complete victory over 
them. 

The King of France and his whole army 
were put to flight ; and the Kings of Bohemia 
and Majorca were slain. The fate of the 
Monarch of Bohemia was somewhat remark- 
able. He was blind from age, but being re- 
solved to venture into battle, and thereby set 
an example of bravery to others, he ordered the 
reins of his bridle to be tied, on each side, to 
the horses of two gentlemen of his train ; and 
his dead body and those of his two attendants, 
were afterwards found among the slain, with 
their horses standing by them in that con- 
dition. His crest was three ostrich feathers; 
and his motto, these German words, * Ich dien' 
which signify, * I serve,* which Prince Edward 
adopted in memorial of this great victory ; 
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and his example has been followed by all his 
successors. 

The battle of Poictiers in 1356 was no less 
illustrious for the English army, and its royal 
commander, the Prince of Wales. In this en- 
gagement, John, King of France, and many of 
the French nobility were taken prisoners ; and 
the conduct of the Prince to his defeated 
enemies, formed the brightest trait of heroism 
in his character; for victories are nought, in 
comparison with the merit of that moderation 
and humanity which he then displayed. 

His first act, after the battle w^as over, was 
an endeavour to console his fallen foes. He 
gave a splendid entertainment in his tent, to 
the French King and all the principal prisoners. 
John, with his son, and six of the highest nobles 
of France, were seated at a table above the 
rest ; but the surprise of all was excited, when 
they found that no place had been prepared for 
the Prince himself; and their wonder was still 
more increased, when they discovered that it 
was the intention of the young conqueror, to 
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wait upon the unhappy monarch during his 
repast, as if he were his page. John could 
hardly be prevailed upon to take the food 
served up to him by his host and vanquishef, 
who remained standing, or presented him the 
cup upon his knee. Repeatedly he pressed 
Edward to be seated, but the Prince, in the 
most courteous and respectful terms, declined, 
and he did all in his power to reassure and 
comfort John ; telling him that though it had 
not pleased God to grant him victory that day, 
he had yet won renown, for he had not been 
excelled in bravery by any one in the battle ; 
and he entreated him to believe, that he would 
receive all honour and consideration from the 
King, his father. 

John had endured his misfortunes without 
a murmur ; until that moment, no complaint 
had come from his lips ; but when he heard 
these generous words of the Prince, the tears 
burst from his eyes, and mingled with the 
blood which issued from two wounds he had 
received on his cheeks. They were not tears 
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of grief, but of softened emotion, and they 
soothed the bitterness of the King s heart : the 
kindness of Edward had been truly to his 
bruised spirit, as healing, as were the oil and 
wine poured by the good Samaritan into the 
sores of the poor Jew ; for, as blossoms and 
flowers are strewed upon earth by the hand of 
spring — as the kindness of summer produces 
in perfection the bounties of harvest, so the 
smiles of compassion shed blessings on the 
children of misfortune. 

Some time after, the Prince with his royal 
prisoner set sail for England, and, having 
landed in that country, proceeded direct to 
London. Everything was prepared in the city 
to receive Edward with pomp and splendour. 
The clergy came forth to meet him ; the streets 
were decorated through which he had to pass 
on his way to Westminster Hall ; all England 
seemed to desire to testify their admiration and 
love for the victorious Prince. 

But Edward himself felt very little enjoy- 
ment in these marks of triumph ! for he knew 
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how painful and mortifying must be the whole 
scene to the unhappy monarch who accom- 
panied him ; and no doubt the citizens of Lon- 
don were somewhat surprised, to see the 
vanquished enemy enter the gates of their 
city, splendidly dressed, and mounted on a 
superb white charger (then considered an ensign 
of sovereignty), while his humble conqueror, 
habited in perfect simplicity, with his head un- 
covered, rode by his side on a black pony. 
The innate delicacy and benevolence of his 
feelings had induced Edward to adopt this 
course. He wished, as much as lay in his 
power, to alleviate the sufferings of John, and 
he was unwilling to taste a moment's triumph 
that could give him additional pain; though, 
most likely, he did not regret that the magnifi- 
cence of his father s capital, should strike with 
wonder and admiration the eyes of the foreign 
prince. For who is there whose heart does not 
thrill with love and pride for his 'own, his 
native land ?' Englishmen possess this senti- 
ment more strongly than those of any other 
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nation ; and powerful indeed must this feel- 
ing have been in the breast of a Prince, who 
appeared destined to be one day, Britain's 
sovereign master, ruler, and guide ! 

Edward the Third received his royal pri- 
soner with much kindness, welcoming him more 
as a guest and cousin than a fallen adversary ; 
but though John felt very grateful for the 
amiable treatment he met with, he could not 
help being very unhappy at his separation from 
his country and children ; and when Edward 
strove to console him, and besought him to lay 
aside his sadness, he replied in the beautiful 
words of the Psalmist : ' How shall we sing a 
song in a strange land ?' 

A palace, with gardens overlooking the river 
Thames, was appointed for his residence, and 
here he continued to receive unabated kindness 
from the Prince, who ever strove to soften the 
sorrows of his captivity. 

I have now recorded the principal events of 
the early days of this Prince ; those that relate 
to the subsequent scenes of his life, I leave to* 
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Other and abler writers ; I shall merely con- 
clude this brief account of the youthful con- 
queror, by explaining to my young readers the 
reason of his being called the Black Prince, as 
that strange title may perhaps have puzzled 
some of them. In former days, warriors fought, 
clad in armour, which was a defensive covering, 
composed of metal, strong enough to preserve 
them from the weapons of an enemy ; and it 
was in consequence of Edward's wearing a coat 
of mail, a kind of armour woven together net- 
wise, composed of black steel rings, that he 
derived this peculiar appellation. I have seen 
this sable suit of the brave Prince of Wales, in 
the armouries at the Tower of London, where 
it was still preserved as a valuable and interest- 
ing relic, until the disastrous fire in 1841, of 
which I shall give you an account in another 
chapter. 



CHAPTER v.— PRINCE HARRY, 

AFTERWARDS HENRY THE FIFTH. 
BORN 1387 ; DIED AUGUST 31, 1422. 

* Virtue alone is true nobility, 
Let your own acts immortalize your name.' 

Dryden's Juvenal, 

RINCE Harry, son of Henry the 
Fourth, in his early days, was re- 
markable for his volatile disposition 
and reckless conduct. Though naturally pos- 
sessed of an open and generous heart and many 
good qualities, he had no steadiness of char- 
acter, but suffered himself to be led and guided, 
by persons, who, to serve their own interest, 
encouraged him in all his folly ; and as * evil 
communications corrupt good manners,' so they 
turned him from the paths of virtue and honour. 
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He became daily more careless of his actions, 
and was constantly the assistant, if not the 
leader, in some wild frolic, unbecoming the 
dignity of any youth, much less that of the heir 
to the Crown. 

Princes, and indeed all who are placed in 
exalted stations, should consider themselves 
especially bound, to strive to set an example 
worthy the imitation of those who walk in an 
inferior sphere ; and more peculiarly is this duty 
incumbent on such, as are destined, in human 
probability, to be placed in the highest dignity 
of the nation. 

A mind disposed to virtue at once maketh 
great the possessor ; and a Prince, who is 
naturally the * observed of all observers,' can- 
not be too anxious to acquire a worthy reputa- 
tion. Unconcern respecting public opinion is 
blamable in all, but especially in those, whose 
conduct must in no small degree, * give in due 
time the law to manners, and whose example 
will be brought forward by future historians, 
either to illustrate virtue or to exemplify vice, 
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in order to stimulate to good or evil, princes yet 
unborn/ 

As a child, Harry was very fond of music. 
The hearts of the Welsh people would have 
been filled with delight, had they seen their 
litde Prince seated before the harp, the emblem 
of Wales, and with his small delicate fingers, 
drawing forth strains of melody from its 
strings. Like most other boys, too, he liked 
martial games, and fought many a mock battle, 
with the mimic sword his father gave him when 
he was nine years old. 

When only seven, he had the great misfor- 
tune to lose his excellent mother. He was 
then left almost entirely to the companionship 
of men, and though possessing many good 
qualities, became, as he grew older, as we have 
said, so wild and heedless, that he could not 
command the respect that ought to have ex- 
isted for the King s son. True, he was popular 
amongst the low-born, with whom he spent 
most of his time, for his merit, in their eyes, 
consisted in his love of fun and gaiety ; but the 
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giddy pranks and undignified actions of the 
Prince, who was at some time to sit on the 
throne of England, filled the hearts of the right 
judging, with dread as to the future, and his 
father, the King, was also sadly grieved at his 
wild and riotous proceedings. 

However, a circumstance at length occurred, 
which induced the public to indulge in a ray of 
hope, that they might yet expect better things 
of Harry, that the praiseworthy qualities of his 
nature might still outweigh and stifle those 
habits, that were unworthy and hurtful both to 
himself and others. 

It happened that, in one of his foolish frolics, 
a companion of the Prince, who was assisting 
in the giddy uproar, was taken up and brought 
before the Chief- Justice, Gascoigne. Harry 
attended at the trial, imagining that his pre- 
sence would overawe the Judge, and prevent 
his condemning the man to any punishment. 
In this idea he was mistaken, for the Judge 
(who possessed the strongest notions on the 
subject of the rights of justice and equity), after 
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most carefully sifting the case, sentenced the 
prisoner according to his offence ; whereupon 
the Prince was so enraged, that, before the 
assembled Court, he struck the Judge on the 
face. 

The Chief Justice, aware of what bad conse- 
quences might ensue, from such an example of 
disrespect to his authority, being shown by the 
Prince, without considering the rank of the 
offender, very courageously and wisely com- 
manded that he should be arrested on the spot, 
and taken to the King's Bench Prison ; and 
then it was that the amiable qualities of Prince 
Harry shone forth. 

Instead of rebelling against the sentence, and 
pleading his exalted station as a reason for the 
sentence not being executed, he at once felt 
that he had done wrong, acknowledging his 
fault, and the justice of his punishment, in the 
most candid manner ; then, without a murmur, 
he suffered himself to be led to prison, as if 
he had been a private person, instead of the 
Prince of Wales, The Judge's courage and 
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the Prince's conduct were both very pleasing 
to the King. When he heard of what had 
occurred, he exclaimed, * Happy is the King 
who has a subject endowed with courage to 
execute the laws upon such an offender; still 
more happy in having a son willing to submit 
to such chastisement ! ' 

But whatever good qualities a prince may 
possess, without a certain dignity of manners 

(which is quite different from pride and haughti- 

« 

ness), he can never expect to be treated with 
due deference and respect; and Harry, by his 
wild behaviour, and unbecoming familiarity with 
low company, frequently subjected himself to 
contempt and insult, from the very persons on 
whom he had lavished favours, and who had 
once flattered and fawned upon him, but after- 
wards, to serve their own interest, turned 
against him. 

For example : some evil, cunning persons 
spread a report that the Prince was excessively 
jealous of his father, and intended to endea- 
vour to deprive him of his crown. This of 
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course distressed and annoyed the King greatly, 
and it is impossible to say what step he might 
not have taken, had not the Prince, on learning 
the false rumour that had been spread concern- 
ing him, asked for a private audience with the 
King. On its being granted, he threw himself 
at his feet and said, — 

* Sire, I am told that you believe the reports 
that have been spread, which are injurious to 
my honour, and to my reverence and affection 
for you. I freely confess that I have often 
committed faults which deserve your anger ; 
but of the sin of wishing to deprive you of your 
crown, I am perfectly innocent. They who 
charge me with it, only desire to disturb your 
happiness and mine. To clear myself of this 
accusation, I have taken the liberty to come 
and throw myself at your feet, humbly entreat- 
ing you to cause all my actions to be strictly 
examined, and then you will be fully convinced 
of my innocence.' 

The King, seeing with what openness the 
Prince spoke, grew perfectly easy, and restored 
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him to favour, and thus he was rewarded for 
his frank, straightforward manner of acting. 

Harry was, indeed, above the meanness of 
falsehood ; hypocrisy and deceit had no place 
in his heart ; still, owing to his frivolity and 
thoughtlessness, his actions often proved con- 
trary to his words, and this was the case in the 
present instance. 

Some time after the incident I have been 
relating, the King had a dangerous illness. 
Day by day he grew worse, and at last it 
became evident that his death might occur at 
any hour. He was not, however, altogether 
confined to his bed, though he was very weak. 
One day, having felt a degree better than usual, 
he exerted himself to hold a council to discuss 
some State affairs of consequence ; after which 
he was so completely exhausted, that having 
removed from his head, the crown which he had 
worn, he threw himself on a couch, and soon 
fell into a deep sleep. 

So profound was his slumber, that Prince 
Harry, who entered the room, after gazing at 
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his pale countenance and fixed expression for 
some time, imagined him to be actually dead. 
He called to him, but received no answer; 
again, in loud accents he called, but still all was 
silent. 

You will suppose that the first feeling of the 
Prince, was grief for his father s loss, and so it 
was. He wept tears of sorrow, love, and filial 
tenderness ; but presently his eyes happened to 
fall on the bright glittering crown which lay 
near, and his giddy thoughts took a turn. 

* Am I then King ?' he mused. * Does this 
crown really now belong to me ?' Ambitious 
thoughts arose in his breast, and a feeling of 
pleasure at the idea, of his new title and honours. 
* Let me put it on my head,' was the next 
advice of his idle, heedless brain ; ' let me see 
how it fits me.' 

And he removed the crown from his father s 
pillow, and retired to a distant part of the room, 
to look at himself in a mirror when adorned 
with this index of regal dignity. 

Probably the slight rustling sound he had 
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made so near the head of the King, disturbed 
him in his sleep, for in a few moments he 
awoke, and^ raising himself on his couch, dis- 
covered that his crown had been removed ; 
upon which he exclaimed, * Where is the 
crown ? Who took it from my pillow ?' 

Fancy the astonishment and shame of the 
Prince when he thus found that his father was 
still alive, and thought of what he had just 
been doing. He was filled with sorrow and 
contrition, and, approaching his father s couch 
with eyes bent to the ground, murmured in 
trembling accents, * Sire, I never, thought to 
hear you speak again.' 

* Harry,' replied the monarch, * I fear your 
wishes made you but too ready to suppose me 
dead. What ! have I lived too long ? Do I 
weary you ? Are you so eager to wear the 
crown that you must snatch at it before the 
breath is out of my body ? . Foolish youth, 
you have stolen that, which, in a few hours 
more, would have been your own by, right; 
and thus, in my last hours, you have fully con- 
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firmed me in the opinion which I have often 
entertained, that you never loved your father. 
Oh, Harry, it is sad to leave the world with 
such a thought ! I feel as if my heart had been 
pierced, and your conduct is the sharp weapon 
that has given the bleeding wound. Go, leave 
me ! And oh, England, when there sits on 
your throne, a monarch who is a lover and 
encourager of riot, folly, and dissipation, and 
who cannot govern himself, what will be your 
fate, my poor kingdom ?' 

* Father,' replied the Prince, * if my grief and 
* shame and tears, had not checked iny words, I 
should have stayed your lips from uttering this 
deep and agonizing rebuke. You must not say, 
I do not love you. My conduct was truly an 
act of folly — of weakness ; but it arose not from 
want of affection for you, though appearances 
are indeed against me. Father, there is your 
crown ; God grant that you may long live to 
wear it; and, oh, forgive your erring son.' 
And H[arry fell on his knees before his father, 
covered his pale, thin hand with kisses, and 
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seemed so truly sorry for his heedless act, that 
the King forgave him, and then said, — 

* Come hither, Harry, sit upon my bed, and 
hear the last words of advice that I shall ever 
give you. The crown will very shortly be 
yours; in a few hours probably you will be 
proclaimed King of England. My son, imagine 
not that a monarch is totally free from trials. 
This life is a mixed state of good and evil to 
all, and the sovereign on the throne has his 
crosses and troubles to endure as well as his 
lowliest subject. Think not that riches and 
honours can alone ensure happiness, but value 
wealth and power chiefly as a means of doing 
good to others, and strive to attain that perfect 
peace which is the fruit of a life of religion and 
virtue. Keep a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, and cultivate those 
qualities which are worthy of a king, as an 
example for imitation to your subjects. Cour- 
age and bravery, military fame, victories and 
conquest, may render a monarch famous ; but 
fame floats on the breath of the multitude. 
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while honour and esteem rest on the judg- 
ments of the thinking. True honour consists 
in principles of rectitude and integrity, un- 
affected piety, and wisdom ; in firmness and 
constancy of purpose. With these qualifica- 
tions a sovereign must be respected and be- 
loved while on earth ; and they will render him 
worthy of possessing a crown of glory here- 
after, when the honours of this world, which 
resemble the feeble twinkling flame of a taper, 
compared with the brightness of the stars of 
the firmament, shall have passed away for 
ever.' 

These were almost the last words that King 
Henry spoke, and they were never forgotten 
by his son. He resolved that they should be 
the rule for his future conduct, and in order to 
lead a new life, the first act of his reign, was to 
dismiss from his society all those evil associates 
with whom he had formerly mixed. 

Many of them thought that, now Harry had 
become King, he would promote them to great 
riches and honours, and \^Vv^^ ^;5^^^ V^-^^ ^ 
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Henry's death, they flocked to the palace to 
express their joy at his accession. Very dif- 
ferent was the reception they received from 
that which they had expected. Harry looked 
at them with grave severity as they entered ; 
and when Falstaff, who had been the chief 
promoter of all his youthful folly, began to 
address him in his wonted terms of vulgar 
familiarity, he exclaimed, — 

* I know you not, old man. Amend your 
life ; white hairs ill become a fool and jester. 
And do not suppose I am now what I have 
been. Henceforth I cast off my fc^mer errors, 
and with them the companions of my past folly. 
Leave me ; you once led me into the paths of 
evil, and now I forbid you in future ever to 
come nearer than within ten miles of my 
palaces. Reform your character, and as you 
improve in virtue, so you may expect favour 
and advancement from me.' 

Contrast this with his manner of acting 
towards the Judge Gascoigne, who had for- 
jnerly ventured to correct him for his insolent 
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conduct. This learned man, notwithstanding 
his consciousness of having acted right in that 
affair, and his recollection of the Prince's noble 
behaviour on the occasion, could not help 
thinking that Harry might perhaps now resent 
the affront. 

It was therefore not without a degree of 
alarm that he appeared in the new King's pre- 
sence, and he was far from being comforted by 
the first words of Harry ; for that monarch, 
with his natural love of fun and mischief, 
which he could not all at once cast aside, pre- 
tended to be really very much offended with 
him, and said,— 

* How can I possibly forget your disrespect- 
ful behaviour to me ? What ! rebuke and 
roughly order to prison, the Prince of Wales ! 
Can such treatment ever be forgiven ?* 

The Chief Justice replied, — 

* Sire, in my office of Judge, I represented 
the King, your father ; I was administering his 
laws, and for that very reason you " struck me. 
Therefore, in fact, the insult yovi covcv^^^^i 
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was to the King and to his power, and my 
duty to my sovereign called upon me to exert 
my authority, and punish the disrespect/ 

He was going on pleading his cause, when 
King Henry the Fifth thus interrupted him, — 

* You are right, Justice, and you argue well ; 
I only applaud you for the manner in which 
you acted ; and I trust your honours may in- 
crease, and that you may live to see a son of 
mine obey you as I did/ 

The reign of Henry the Fifth was a splendid 
one ; his mind became exalted with the import- 
ance of his position as ruler of *a kingdom. 
He gained the splendid victory of Agincourt ; 
framed his laws with equity and judgment; 
his happiness consisted in the virtue and wel- 
fare of his people, and his power and dominion 
rested on the hearts of his subjects. 



CHAPTER VI.— HENRY THE SIXTH. 

BORN DECEMBER 31, 1421 ; DIED MAY 21, 1472. 

* The issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty.' — Shakspeare. 




HIS Prince, only son of Henry the 
Fifth, was eight months old the 
very day that his father died. What 
a tiny being to mount the throne and rule over 
mighty England ! The little hands * which 
could not yet feed himself, were made capable 
of wielding a sceptre ; and he who was beholden 
to nurses for milk, distributed sustenance to the 
law and justice of his nation.' 

The first few weeks of this baby reign, were 
spent at Windsor Castle, his mother having 
retired thither to mourtv m ^\x\cX xOccc^xsnr^x 
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her departed husband ; but when Parliament 
met, the Queen removed to London, and en- 
tered the city on a moving throne, drawn by- 
white horses, with the infant monarch seated in 
her lap ; who stared about him, much diverted 
with all he saw. He sat on his mother's knee, 
also, in the House of Lords, and considering 
that he was not yet a year old, behaved with 
extraordinary gravity and decorum. 

He however had his little fits of wilfulness 
like all babies, as the following anecdote will 
show : — 

In those days, the journey from Windsor to 
London, instead of being performed, as it now 
often is, in an hour, was considered quite a 
serious undertaking. The Queen, and her 
little son, were two or three days accomplishing 
it. They started on a Saturday, and lodged 
the first night at Staines. The next morning, 
when his Majesty was carried to his mother s 
carriage, he screamed, and kicked, and made 
such an uproar, that he was forced to be taken 
back into the inn, and the Queen put off pro- 
ceeding farther till the next day. 
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The people chose to say, that the infant 
sovereign knew by instinct that it was Sunday, 
not the most proper day for travelling, and 
therefore he had shrieked and kicked to show 
his dislike to breaking the Sabbath ; but it 
is much more likely that he had been so. well 
amused at the inn that he was unwilling to 
leave it. However it might be, the next morn- 
ing Tie was in a far more tractable and com- 
plaisant mood ; he made not the slightest 
objection to proceeding on his journey, but 
crowed and danced on his mother s knee, as 
blithely as a sprightly little bird. 

My young readers have doubtless often heard 
of the opening and dissolving of Parliament, 
but perhaps some of them may not have a clear 
idea of the meaning of those expressions ; I 
shall therefore endeavour to explain it to them. 

The word Parliament signifies the grand 
assembly of the three states of our kingdom, 
summoned together by royal mandate, to con- 
sider matters relating to the public welfare, 
and to enact or repeal laws. It is summoned 

E 
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by the Monarch's letter, issued by advice of 
the Privy Council, more than a month before 
it sits. The Kings Majesty, the Lords spi- 
ritual, the Lords temporal, and the Commons, 
compose a Parliament. On the day appointed, 
the Lords and Commons assemble in their 
respective houses, and the Sovereign meets 
them, either in person or by representatives ; 
for without that, there can be no beginning of 
a Parliament, and the Monarch has alone the 
power of dissolving it. 

The Sovereign proceeds in state to the 
House of Lords, where his arrival is hailed by 
the firing of guns, and the flourish of trumpets. 
The Monarch having robed in an ante-room, 
the royal procession enters the hall or house in 
which the Lords hold their meetings, preceded 
by heralds, and officers bearing the Crown and 
the Sword of State. The Sovereign being 
seated on the throne, with the attendants 
ranged around, all the Lords present are de- 
sired to be seated, and the Usher of the Black 
Rod is directed to summon the House of Com- 
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mons to the Bar. The Speaker and the mem- 
bers appear, and then the Sovereign reads the 
speech, which* is handed^ to him by the Chan- 
cellor with due ceremonies, after which his 
Majesty quits the House with the suite, in the 
same order in which he entered it. Thus com- 
mences what is called the Session, and similar 
observances mark the proroguing or dissolving 
of Parliament. 

The youthful King, Henry the Sixth, for the 
first three years of his life, appeared at all the 
openings and closings of Parliament on the 
Queen's knee, a mere passive spectator of the 
scene enacted before him ; but after that period, 
he seems to have taken a more active part in 
the ceremony ; and we hear, that on his coming 
to London for a similar occasion, when he was 
four years old, he was placed on a white charger, 
and paraded through the city, the people flock- 
ing in multitudes to see him. 

The brave Earl of Warwick had the charge 
of the little King on most state occasions from 
the time that he was a mere baby. There is 
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a picture of this nobleman, * representing him 
holding the King, a lovely infant of fourteen 
months old, in his arms, while 4ie is showing 
him to the Peers in Parliament. One of the 
Lords is presenting the tiny Monarch with the 
Orb,' which is a ball of gold set with precious 
stones, an emblem of royalty. * The royal babe 
is curiously surveying it, and placing one little 
hand on it with an arch look, seems doubtful 
whether it is to be treated with reverence,' or 
like a common ball, tossed about for his amuse- 
ment. Another picture of the Earl and his 
august charge gives us an idea of the costume 
of royal children of that day. The Sovereign, 
then a year and a half old, is dressed * in a little 
crimson velvet gown, and has on his head a 
velvet cap, turned up with a miniature crown, 
and he holds a toy sceptre in his baby hand, 
which he looks much inclined to whirl about 
the head of the stout Earl, who is so amiably 
performing the office of a nursery maid.' 

* The young Monarch had a governess and 
a nurse, in whose society he spent most of his 
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infant time, when not required to appear in 
public. Of the former attendant he was very 
fond, though *it was certainly not with his 
Majesty's own free will that a document was 
issued in his royal name, giving directions to 
the aforesaid Dame Alice " to chastise us from 
time to time, as the case may require,'' for no 
child ever relished punishment less, than did 
King Henry in his days of babyhood.' 

When he had attained the age of seven 
years, he was given up wholly to the manage- 
ment of the Bishop of Winchester, who had 
him instructed in literature, languages, and 
several other branches of learning. Many of 
the infant nobility were educated at the palace 
with their little Sovereign ; so that he did not 
lack companions, though he had neither brother 
nor sister. 

Before Henry reached his eighth birthday 
he was crowned, with great pomp, at Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

What an interesting sight must have been 
the coronation of so youthful a Sovereign ! 
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And how impressed with the importance of 
his situation must he have felt, when he stood 
amidst all the high and noble of the land ; to 
exchange with his people the vows of faith and 
allegiance ! 

The imposing service commenced with 
prayers to the King of Heaven, for the earthly 
Monarch of tender years. The Sword of State, 
the Sceptre, the Royal Orb, the Spurs, and all 
the other insignia of royalty were with due 
solemnity confided to his trust. He knelt on 
a cushion, placed his little hand on the great 
Bible lying on the altar before him ; took the 
sacred oath that he would govern the people 
of England according to the laws and customs 
of the Parliament, and maintain to the utmost 
of his power the laws of God. He was anoint- 
ed with oil, poured on his head and hands, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; and then the 
crown was put on his brow. The people with 
loud shouts cried *God save the King !' Trum- 
pets and drums sounded, royal salutes were 
fired, and music burst forth ; all echoing with 
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mighty grandeur through the lofty arches of 
that vast building. 

Then, seated in the regal chair which had 
held his forefathers on similar occasions, the 
little Monarch, wearing the crown and clad in 
the royal robes, received the homage of his 
nobility. One by one they advanced, and 
having removed their coronet, knelt before the 
enthroned child, and repeated this oath, — 

* I, , do become your liege man, of life 

and limb, and of earthly worship; and faith 
and truth I will bear unto you, to live and 
die, against all manner of folks : so help me, 

God.' 

« 

A magnificent banquet afterwards was held 
in Westminster Hall, when the Champion, 
according to the then existing custom, per- 
formed his office of riding into the place on a 
white horse, proclaiming the King by his usual 
titles, and throwing down an iron glove or 
gauntlet, challenged any one to take it up and 
fight him, who did not believe the Monarch 
then present to be the lawful heir to the crown. 
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Thus closed the pageant of the day ; and now 
having placed the crown on the head of my 
infant hero, I shall bid him adieu, leaving the 
future less bright, less prosperous events of his 
life, for other and abler writers to record. 




CHAPTER VII. 
EDWARD THE FIFTH. 

BORN NOVEMBER 4, 1470; KILLED JUNE 22, 1483 

AND 

RICHARD DUKE OF YORK. 

BORN 1473; KILLED WITH HIS BROTHER. 

* The most arch deed of piteous massacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. ' 

Shakspeare. 




HE story of the brief lives of these 
two sweet little Princes is perhaps 
the most melancholy in our whole 
history of England. 

Even the earliest days of the young Edward 
were attended with distressing circumstances; 
for war and tumult at that time obliged his 
father, King Edward the Fourth, to leave 
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England ; and shortly after, the Queen, in a 
sudden fit of alarm at the absence of her hus- 
band and the troubled state of the country, 
took^ refuge in a dismal building, called the 
Sanctuary, near Westminster Abbey. In this 
lonely abode, on a gloomy November morning, 
the heir to the throne first saw the light, sur- 
rounded by none of the comforts and luxuries 
belonging to royalty, with no father near to 
welcome his first-born son, no. attendants in 
waiting, save an old woman who lived near, 
and had undertaken to act as nurse to the 
infant, who, a few days after its birth, was 
baptized in Westminster Abbey, with no more 
ceremony than if it had been a poor man's son. 
In this desolate retreat were passed the four 
first months of Edward's life. At the end of 
that period, to the great joy of the Queen 
(Elizabeth), the King was able to return to 
his own country. Immediately on landing in 
England, he repaired to the Sanctuary, had the 
happiness of enfolding in a tender embrace his 
fair son, with whom he was much delighted, 
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and that very day removed his Queen and 
infant to one of his palaces. 

The royal family frequently resided at Wind- 
sor, and it seems that little Prince Edwarc^was 
always a great pet with both his parents, for 
we hear of him, at the early age of eighteen 
months, being carried about the Park and 
Castle after the King wherever he went, in the 
arms of good Sir Richard Vaughan, the Cham- 
berlain, who dearly loved his innocent charge. 
Once, too, on some grand occasion, when the 
Court went in state to Whitehall and West- 
minster Abbey, the royal child, clad in robes of 
velvet and ermine, was also borne there by the 
same faithful attendant ; and as he grew older, 
he was almost the constant companion of the 
King and Queen. 

A portrait of Edward still exists, which 
represents him as a very lovely boy, with long 
flowing hair ; and his brother, the Duke of 
York, three years younger, is said to have been 
no less beautiful. Both these Princes also pos- 
sessed greater and far mot^ ^\v^\xtvw^ ^^^xrcN^ 
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than mere beauty, namely, a docile temper, a 
benevolent heart, and a courteous demeanour, 
graces admirable in every one, especially in 
princes, and which shine as bright in their 
character as sparkle the gold and jewels in the 
diadem of a sovereign. 

Edward was chiefly educated by Lord Rivers, 
his uncle, an accomplished man, and a great 
promoter of talent and science. It was in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth that the art of 
printing is said to have been introduced into 
England ; and Lord Rivers once gained for 
Caxton, who had lately set up the first printing 
press known in London, an audience with the 
King and Queen, in order that he might pre- 
sent to their Majesties a book he had just 
printed on the game of chess, ornamented with 
many woodcuts, which were then thought to 
be very marvellous specimens of engraving. 
When Caxton entered the royal presence, the 
King and Queen were seated, and between 
their chairs stood a little fair boy with long 
curls, who looked up wonderingly, and with 
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admiring eyes, at the man who, he had heard, 
had invented such a clever way of making 
books, — that man by \s^hose printed letters the 
sad history of the poor little Prince was to 
be handed down to the children of so many 
generations, who all love to read the tragic 
tale, even though they may weep and shudder 
whilst reading it. 

The young Prince was pursuing his studies 
at Ludlow Castle in Shropshire, under the care 
of this nobleman and Vaughan, the affectionate 
guardian of his infancy, when his father s death 
took place ; and being proclaimed King, by the 
title of Edward the Fifth, at the age of twelve 
years, he began his short and unfortunate 
reign ; if, indeed, the two months and twelve 
days that he bore the empty title of King can 
be called a reign, during the whole of which 
time there was one unjustly trying to snatch 
the young Sovereign from the throne, and place 
himself upon it. 

This unlawful aspirant to the crown was 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester^ \3a\q.W \5^ "^^ 
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young Princes, a man of wicked disposition, 
and who added to his many bad qualities that 
of deceit, often pretending to be good and kind 
when in reality he was meditating a wicked 
action. 

When he heard of the death of his brother, 
Edward the Fourth, he immediately wrote a 
letter of condolence to the widowed Queen, 
so full of affection, that any one might have 
imagined him to be the best-hearted person 
possible. After every expression of good-will 
for herself and children, especially for the young 
King, whose devoted, loyal subject he declared 
himself to be, he ended by saying that he must 
give the Queen some advice, namely, to dis- 
miss the troops which had been raised to escort 
the youthful Monarch to London. Such a 
strong guard, he said, would give the people 
offence, for it would look as if their loyalty and 
obedience were doubted ; therefore, he hoped 
that Edward would proceed to town without 
any soldiery, in order that all the nobles of the 
realm might come without fear and suspicion 
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to pay their respects to their sovereign, and 
contribute, every one according to his power, 
to the preservation of peace and union in the 
State. 

The Queen, not doubting the sincerity of 
Richard, immediately followed his advice, and 
Edward was suffered to depart on his journey 
with but few attendants, save his uncle. Rivers, 
and another of his mother s relations. 

Judge of the poor Queen's agony, when one 
night she was aroused from her sleep to receive 
the astounding intelligence that the Duke of 
Gloucester, with an armed force, had attacked 
the young King on his way, seized his person, 
and arrested Lord Rivers. How bitterly did 
she bewail having followed Richard's perfidious 
counsels ! 

However, in that moment of grief she remem- 
bered that while she could keep her younger 
son in safety, she need not fear for the life of 
the elder, for it would avail little to kill the 
young King when there remained another 
direct heir to the crown. Therefox^ ^^ -^^^jiccs. 
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took refuge in the Sanctuary, accompanied by 
the Duke of York and the rest of her family. 

In the meantime, Richard, having gained his 
point in obtaining the office and title of Lord 
Protector to his nephew, endeavoured to blind 
the people as to his evil intentions of usurping 
the throne, by professing the utmost respect 
for Edward and zeal in his interests ; but he 
always found some pretext for delaying the 
coronation. 

The Queen had previously fixed a time for 
that ceremony, but the false uncle did not even 
bring the Kifig to London till that day, when 
Edward entered the city surrounded by officers 
of the Duke of Gloucester's retinue ; and at the 
head of the procession rode Richard himself, 
who, in deep mourning for his brother, the late 
monarch, often bowed his head low, and pointed 
out his nephew (who wore the royal mantle of 
purple velvet) to the homage of the citizens. 
Soon after, the youthful King was lodged in 
the royal apartments of the Tower, under pre- 
tence of there awaiting his coronation, and 
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Richard, having thus completely secured him, 
next turned his thoughts towards getting pos- 
session of the Duke of York also. 

He would have had no scruples in invading 
the Sanctuar}^ and carrying off the young Prince 
by force ; but that spot was a sacred place of 
refuge for the distressed, and to violate its 
privileges would have been deemed an act of 
great impiety, and consequently have drawn 
upon him the anger of both the clergy and the 
people. At length the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, not imagining that the Duke of Glou- 
cester meant aught but kindly towards his 
nephews, consented to proceed with a deputa- 
tion of Peers to the Queen, to. persuade her to 
give up her son. 

He told her that the young King required 
the company of his brother, being very melan- 
choly without a play-fellow. 

But the Queen felt assured that Richard 
wished to get both brothers into his hands 
for some evil purpose, and she so resolutely 
refused to give up her son, that at last the 

F 
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Prelate became quite angry. He reproached 
her warmly for terrifying herself with vain and 
groundless fears, as he called them ; told her 
that no one wished to hurt her child, but that 
if she would not resign him to his uncle for a 
while, by fair means, she would be compelled 
to do so by force ; so, partly re-assured by the 
Archbishop s words, partly frightened by his 
menaces, she at length consented to give up 
the young Prince. 

Pressing him in her arms, she took a tender 
leave of him, saying, * Farewell, my own sweet 
son. God send you good keeping. Let me 
kiss you once ere you go, for God only know- 
eth when we shall kiss each other again.' And 
with a shower of tears, she delivered him to 
the Archbishop, then turning away, left the 
poor child weeping as bitterly as herself. 

When the little Duke was taken into the 
presence of his uncle, Richard ran to him with 
open arms, and embracing him said, * Now 
welcome, my Lord, with all my very heart,' 
and promised to be to him always as a father. 
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He then conveyed him to the Tower, where 
he was joyfully welcomed by Edward, who was 
beginning to pine for his loved companion ; and 
after that day the brothers were never again 
seen abroad. 

Preparations, however, still went on night 
and day for the coronation of the young King ; 
even the viands for the banquet were bought, 
which, being spoilt by keeping, were at last 
thrown away. 

At length Richard called a council at the 
Tower, on the plea of fixing some exact time 
for Edwards coronation, but in reality to 
endeavour to form a party in his own favour, 
and to persuade the people to disown Edward, 
and acknowledge him for their sovereign. By 
his wily arts and false stories, he produced 
such an effect on his hearers, that in less than 
a fortnight Edward was considered as deposed, 
and in ten days more Richard was crowned 
King of England in his stead. 

But this wicked man could not enjoy his 
ill-gotten honours ; he \ived m \>«^^\>^A ^^"^ 
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lest the people might turn against him, and he 
was continually devising projects to preserve 
the crown, which created him no less uneasi- 
ness after he possessed it, than whilst he was 
labouring to attain it. 

To serve his own interest he committed 
many a bad deed ; and at last he even resolved 
to put to death the two innocent children, 
whom he had already so cruelly wronged. 

The first step he took in this evil design, 
was to remove his nephews from the regal 
apartments in the Tower, which they had 
hitherto occupied, to a gloomy, remote part of 
the building, and he dismissed all their attend- 
ants, save one servant and four keepers, set to 
guard them. 

The poor young creatures began to feel 
much alarmed when they were taken to this 
dismal place. Edward was heard to say, with 
a sigh, that though his uncle had robbed 
him of his crown, he trusted he would not 
deprive him of life also; and from that day 
the brothers drooped and pined, and at last 
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passed almost all their hours in tears and 
mourning. 

Still, in their misery and fear, they derived 
hope and strength, by calling to mind those 
lessons of piety which had been taught them 
by their mother in their happy infancy. They 
never retired to rest without reading together 
a chapter in the Holy Scriptures, and kneeling 
in humble prayer to that God who is truly 
* a refuge in the time of trouble.' And Edward 
used to place his Bible on his pillow every 
night, in order that the precious volume might 
be the first object to catch his eye on awaken- 
ing the following morning. 

At last Richard, who had taken up his 
abode for a time at Gloucester, sent an express 
order to the Governor of the Tower, to murder 
Edward and the Duke of York ; and on Sir 
Edward Brakenbury refusing to do so, he 
wrote to him, desiring him to give up the keys 
to the bearer of the letter for a single night. 
Brakenbury was forced to obey, and that very 
night Sir James TyrreV, accorcv^'axv\^^ V^ ''c^'^ 
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ruffians, repaired to the Tower to execute the 
wicked and barbarous crime. 

When the murderers entered the chamber 
of the Princes, they were so struck with the 
sight of the innocent children, that they could 
not refrain from shedding tears, and almost 
resolved to turn back from the bloody 
deed, and bear the consequences of Richard's 
anger. 

Thjere lay the two sleeping children, ten- 
derly encircled iii each others arms, their 
cheeks flushed with the sweet slumber of 
infancy, their half-parted lips like damask rose- 
buds, their bright curls flowing over the white 
drapery on which they rested, like a web of 
gold. But though both were lovely, the coun- 
tenances of the brothers were very different in 
their expression. 

In that of the elder boy, was a slight tinge 

of sadness and care, which told that he had 

known sorrow, that the path he had trod in this 

life had already proved a thorny one : tears 

glistened on his fringed eyelids. 
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His was not 

.... * the free and sunny sleep 
That lightly on the brow of childhood lies. 
Thoughts of prist scenes . . . o'erswept 
His soul's meek stillness ; he had 
Prayed and wept.* 

Still there was mingled with this saddened 
look a calm air, which expressed that at that 
moment he had left behind the fading happi- 
ness of earth, and in his dreams had already 
entered that * better land,' * where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.' 

But on the lips of the younger child, there 
dwelt the sweetest smile of perfect bliss ; it 
was such as angels must wear in heaven, when 
tuning their golden harps round the throne of 
God. What called forth this air of transport ? 
Was he again in fancy's vision the free, heed- 
less, merry boy, sporting with his brother and' 
sisters on the broad terrace at Windsor, or 
chasing the gay butterfly amidst the sylvan 
glades of that noble paxVL*^ Ox >N'2L^\\fc. •^'^^^ 
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holding communion with those blessed spirits 
above, of whose pure joys he was so soon to 
partake, — those happy * little ones' of whom 
our Saviour said, that * in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which 
is in heaven.' 

Yes, it was indeed an affecting sight, * these 
fair images of sleep,' capable, indeed, of striking 
even those ruthless men, though the feelings of 
mercy which it excited in them were of short 
duration, for a few moments after they had 
removed the pillow from under the heads, and 
pressed it 'on the faces of the innocent slum- 
berers till they died from suffocation ; then laying 
out their bodies on the bed, they brought Sir 
James Tyrrel to see them, who caused the 
murderers to bury them at the foot of the 
Tower stairs, deep in the ground, under a heap 
of stones ; and then Sir James rode off in great 
haste to carry the intelligence to the King, who 
thanked him very much for the service he had 
done him. 

Two hundred years after the murder of the 
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Princes, whilst some alterations were being 
made in the part of the Tower in which the 
bloody act was supposed to have been com- 
mitted, bones were found in a wooden chest, 
which were thought to be those of Edward the 
Fifth and his brother, whose place of burial 
had never before been discovered. Charles 
the Second, who then reigned in England, 
ordered them to be put into a marble urn, 
when they were removed to Westminster, and 
interred in the chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
near two other royal children, and a white 
marble monument was erected to their memory. 
Probably some of my readers may have been 
to the Tower ; and yet a great many persons, 
both young and old, are content to live year 
after year in London without beholding a place 
of such note, that foreigners generally make it 
one of their first objects when sight-seeing in 
England. And truly it is an interesting spot 
that grand old pile, which once served as 
palace, prison, and fortress all in one, and 
where most of the magmfvc^Yvc^ ^\A \\^^^^'5^ 
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well as the cruelties and miseries, of the nation, 
in days gone by were displayed. No one 
can enter beneath the dark portcullis without 
giving a glance at the Bloody Tower above it, 
so called from having been the scene of the 
murder of those sweet young brothers I have 
been telling you of, or pausing to look up the 
flight of narrow stone steps, down which, on 
that starry summer s night, their lifeless bodies 
were carried. The splendid royal apartments 
from which they had been thrust by their ruth- 
less uncle no longer exist, whilst the Bloody 
Tower still firmly stands, and, no doubt, will 
yet stand, for many an age to come, a grim 
memorial of one of the most wicked actions 
ever committed. 

Near it is the Traitor s Gate, with its black- 
ened arches, crossing the moat of dull Thames 
water, as dismal a looking object as could be 
seen anywhere. Through it, in past times, 
prisoners used to be brought into the fortress. 
Poor souls ! when they heard the clang of the 
heavy doors closing behind them, it sounded 
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like their knell of death, and they felt that light 
and hope and liberty were over for them. 

Then there is the Beauchamp Tower, with 
its dense walls ; and the White Tower, with 
lofty battlements, and, beneath it, deep dun- 
geons, and long passages, used now as store- 
houses. In this tower is kept the block on 
which so many a noble head was laid, and the 
axe which severed it from the body. Tower 
Green, the spot chosen for most of these bloody 
deeds, is still marked out, and close by it is the 
church in which lie the headless bodies of the 
victims. 

But there are two more cheerful places in 
the Tower to be visited, the Regalia and the 
Armoury. In a small circular room beneath 
the Martin Tower^ one of the most ancient 
remaining parts of the whole pile, on cushions 
of velvet, protected by glass, and guarded from 
the too near approach of strangers by strong 
iron railings, sparkling like precious stones in 
some fairy cavern, beneath the ray of the lamp 
above, by which alone the cK^Ycfc^t v$.\\^p^w^^^ 
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He the crown jewels, which are used at the 
coronations, as well as some of the royal plate, 
only required on State occasions. 

The Armoury still affords a sight of much 
interest, though so many of its most valuable 
and ancient relics, and amongst them the net- 
like coat of mail of the Black Prince, were lost 
in the disastrous fire which took place in 1841, 
very shortly after the birth of the present 
Prince of Wales, when the grand store-house, 
and the small armoury, containing, besides a 
'quantity of trophies, and other tokens of British 
glory, 300,000 stand of arms were destroyed. 

This fire was first discovered about half-past 
ten at night by the sentry on duty at the Jewel 
Tower, who, seeing a bright light issuing from 
a window, ran and gave the alarm, when bugles 
were sounded, and in a very short space of 
time the whole garrison was aroused, and 
called out to render assistance. The engines 
kept in the Tower were soon on the spot, but 
before they could be put into play, the flames 
had made their way from the Round Table 
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Tower to the centre of the Grand Armoury, 
and burst forth from several of the windows, 
and spread both east and west. The greatest 
alarm was at one time felt for the safety of the 
crown jewels, and the yeomen of the guard, 
under the direction of their captain, were sent 
to remove them. This was done without an 
accident of any kind, and the Queen's crown, 
valued at a million sterling, and all the rest of 
the Regalia, were placed in safety in a vault 
beneath the Governor s house ; but so intense 
was the heat of the burning pile, that in spite- 
of every endeavour it was found impossible to 
save any of the arms kept in the store-house. 

The sight of the burning mass was splen- 
didly grand. It lighted up the whole of the 
city with a wonderful- brightness on that dark 
winter night, and was to be seen at many miles 
distance, till at length the walls of the Armoury, 
having been burned completely through, the 
roof fell in with a tremendous crash, and the 
flames rose with a lurid glare, shooting like a 
rocket far above the towers of the citadel. ^^ 
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this time it was feared the south side would be 
also consumed ; but by the judicious exertions 
of the brigade the fire was subdued, though not 
until nearly five o'clock in the morning, and the 
heap of ruins was burning fiercely throughout 
the whole of the following day. 

Thus a great deal that was valuable and 
interesting to the nation was lost in a very 
short space of time ; but much still remains ; 
and there is, I think, no place in all England 
which can afford more historical instruction and 
advantage than the Tower of London. 

I advise all my young readers to devote a 
holiday to exploring it carefully and thoroughly, 
if, indeed, they have not done so already. 




CHAPTER VIII. 
EDWARD OF GLOUCESTER. 

BORN 1474, DIED 1484. 

* Sweet Prince, the untainted virtue of your years 
Had not yet dived into the world's deceit.' 

Shakspeare. 




N the very day that young Edward 
the Fifth and his brother were 
removed from the Palace rooms to 
the Bloody Tower, another little Prince was 
taken into them. In the costly bed in which 
his cousin had slept only the night before, 
Edward, son of Richard of Gloucester, proudly 
lay down to rest, whilst the hapless little 
prisoners stretched their weary limbs on a 
rough pallet, and wept themselves to sleep in 
each other s arms. 
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Hitherto this young Edward of Gloucester 
had led a free, happy life in a beautiful country 
home in Yorkshire. His mother had known 
much sorrow. Her first husband, the Prince 
of Wales, son of Henry the Sixth, was most 
cruelly slain after the battle of Tewkesbury, 
and she had never loved nor wished to marry 
Richard. But when her boy was born, he was 
the greatest comfort and delight to her. She 
devoted herself to him ; indeed, it is said that 
the very springs of her life were bound up in 
his happiness. 

And Richard quite idolized this, his only 
son, and was constantly thinking of his amuse- 
ments and wants. Little Edward used to ride 
about the grounds surrounding the Castle, on a 
pony, dressed in a suit of green, and a cap 
with a gay feather on his head ; and in an old 
account-book of Richard^s, still preserved, are 
noted down various payments made by him for 
the young Prince. One sum for the cloth for 
his clothes, another for his shoes, his nurse's 
wages, and an amount given to two men for 
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running by the side of his carriage, and even a 
trifling charge for mending his whip, were all 
carefully put down, as if the slightest matter 
relating to his child was of consequence to him. 

We do not gather much concerning the dis- 
position of Edward ; but, spoilt and indulged 
as he might have been by his father, we think 
he must have learnt much that was good by 
being the constant companion of his mother. 
The Duke spent but little of his time at home ; 
he was for ever engaged in some warlike, 
ambitious scheme, but every step he took, was 
with a view to his son's advantage ; his welfare 
was ever uppermost in his mind. 

How mistaken, how blinded, was Richard 
by his paternal affection, to suppose that by in- 
justice, cruelty, and grievous wrong he could 
bring happiness to his child ! How far kinder 
and better would it have been, had he taught 
the boy to be a faithful subject, a loyal ally to 
his cousin the King ! A Prince of the blood- 
royal he must ever have been ; but why seek to 
grasp for him a crown he could Tvesi^TV-aM'^N>a.^ 
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a right to wear ? Ambition, in its worst form, 
had taken such a strong hold upon Richard's 
mind that it overpowered every other feeling. 

It was on a summer's day, when Edward 
was about nine years old, — just a year younger 
than poor little Richard Duke of York, — that a 
summons came for him and his mother to go to 
London. He was doubtless sorry to leave his 
pony and his garden, just when everything in 
the country was looking most lovely, but he 
and the Duchess set off on their long journey 
as quickly as possible. They arrived in Lon- 
don early in July, and found that Richard had 
assumed the title of King; a few days after, 
little Edward was proclaimed Prince of Wales, 
and Richard conducted his Queen and son in 
great state by water to the Tower ; and it was 
on that night that, as I have told you, young 
Edward of Gloucester slept in the bed that, not 
many hours before, had been pressed by the 
form of his deeply injured cousin. 

Had Edward ever seen his young cousins, 
ever known them, ever played with them ? If 
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SO, when he strutted so grandly up and down 
the spacious palace rooms, did he ever wonder 
how it had come to pass that he was there, and 
the rightful owner of all the surrounding splen- 
dour gone ? Probably, child-like, he was too 
much taken up with the novelty and amuse- 
ment of the moment to give much thought for 
aught besides, and if his mother, as she bfent 
over him to kiss him, as he lay in his canopied 
couch, embroidered with the royal arms, looked 
more sad, and sighed more deeply than usual, 
he did not remark it ; -he was so aecustoined to 
see her tearful and melancholy. 

The next day Richard had himself and his 
wife crowned with pomp in Westminster Hall, 
a great part of the gorgeous spectacle having 
in reality been prepared for the coronation of 
the unfortunate young Edward the Sixth. 
Richard's young son was present at this cere- 
mony, after which he, with both his royal 
parents, went in state to Windsor ; but a short 
time later, the Queen, accompanied only by the 
little Prince, repaired to Warwick Caj5»t\s.^ ^ksax 
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beautiful feudal residence, belonging to a young 
relative of her own. Here, at the end of three 
weeks, they were joined by the King. Richard 
went there to complete the wicked purpose he 
had long been planning, but- had not yet been 
able to execute, namely, to send Sir James 
Tyrell from thence to do the deed Sir Edward 
Brackenbury had refused to have a hand in — 
to murder his innocent young nephews in the 
Tower. 

How could Richard bear to look on his own 
innocent son sleeping the quiet peaceful sleep 
of childhood, and then remember the dire deed 
that was being enacted that night by his com- 
mand ; and as he listened to the rippling river 
Avon, which streamed in its gentle silvery 
course past the walls of Warwick Castle, did he 
think of the murky Thames water beneath the 
Bloody Tower ? 

No, we fear he suffered no remorse, was not 
troubled then with one pang of conscience, 
only indeed, exulted in the crime ; for was he 
not doing it all to secure the safety, glory, and 
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greatness of that beloved boy, for whom he 
coveted wealth, grandeur, and unruffled pro- 
sperity ? 

When he was assured that the murder 
had been safely accomplished, the royal party 
made a grand progress to the northern coun- 
ties ; and, to make his right to the throne still 
more certain, Richard was crowned again with 
his Queen at York, and young Edward, on the 
afternoon of the same day, walked through the 
streets of that city clad in a mantle of state, 
bedecked with jewels, and wearing the demi 
crown or coronet belonging to a Prince of 
Wales ; so anxious was the King to have him 
recognised publicly as the rightful heir, and to 
see due honour paid to the son he so highly 
prized. In fact, as I have said, in every action 
of his life, this adored child was the father s 
constant, only thought. 

Soon after this brilliant pageant, on proceed- 
ing farther northwards, news came of out- 
breaks, likely to threaten the crown of RicKaxd:^ 
consequently the King tvittve^ \\v& coxix^^ ^.^" 
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wards the south, taking the Queen with him, 
but sending the young Prince for safety, under 
careful escort, to the Castle which had been 
the abode of his infancy. How little did his 
parents think, when they took leave of him, 
and having enfolded him in a tender embrace, 
watched hrm depart on his journey, that they 
should never behold him again, that he had 
passed from their loving gaze for ever. 

Doubtless little Edward was glad to be in 
his old home again, was pleased to revisit all 
his favourite haunts, and to see his pony, and 
ride about the Castle grounds once more. 
Children soon weary of show and glitter, and 
in the few months he had been away, he had 
seen enough of processions and pageantry to 
tire and disgust his youthful mind. He was 
well and happy and merry for some time after 
he went back to Middleham, but in the follow- 
ing spring, just when the King's affairs seemed 
most prospering, the tumults quelled, his seat 
on the throne firmly established, his son's suc- 
cession as secure as it could possibly be made. 
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the nq,ws came to him one April day that the 
child was dead. 

In the midst of good health and enjoyment, 
he had been taken ill most suddenly, and died ; 
and whatever may have been the cause of his 
death, it was described as a * most unhappy 
one,' and many suppose that he came by his 
end in some very shocking manner. 

His poor mother was bowed down with sor- 
row ; she could never lift up her head again, 
and knew not an hour of health or comfort 
afterwards ; she was constantly thinking of her 
darling, and fancying that if she had been with 
him, he might have been saved ; and as for the 
King, his grief was terrible to witness ; his 
heart was wrung with despair, as he thought 
how vain had been his schemes, his cruelties, 
his crimes, all for the sake of that child, on 
whose perfections and loss he continually dwelt 
with frantic regret. 

About three months after his bitter bereave- 
ment, he had to sign his name in the account- 
book I have before told you oi, VwvO^ c.c^xsX-icsNs^^ 
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a list of expenses paid for the little Prince. The 
King cast his eyes over the page, and saw 
amongst the various items set down there, a 
charge for conveying the jewels from London 
to York, which his son had worn in the grand 
procession through that town. 

That was almost the last time he had seen 
his boy, and he thought of him as he had looked 
then, such a bright being, clad in the costly 
vestments and glittering gems, his little head 
bending beneath the weight of the sparkling 
coronet, his childish face flushed with a mixture 
of pride and shyness, as the waving of banners, 
the flash of steel, the flourish of trumpets pro- 
claimed his approach, and the good folks of the 
old northern city, turned out to see the new 
Prince of Wales. And now he was in his 
grave ! 

The King took the pen, and when he had 
written his signature at the bottom of the page, 
which related to his son, added the words — 
* whom God pardon! 

Yes, his beloved child could never wear the 
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shallow earthly crown he had striven through 
bloodshed and crime to gain for him, but he 
trusted that he had been removed into that 
heavenly kingdom, where he might receive an 
unfading crown which could never be taken 
from him. 

But though, in broken-hearted wretchedness, 
Richard could thus plead for his son, he did 
not, we fear, in humble penitence, turn for for- 
giveness for his own heavy guilt, to Him who 
can wash the vilest sins away, and the re- 
mainder of his life was most miserable. 

His mind was never at rest; he scarcely 
slept, he was so troubled with fearful dreams, 
and his heart was continually filled with agoniz- 
ing recollections and gloomy forebodings. 

At length he went into the field of Bosworth 
to fight against the Earl of Richmond, wearing 
a helmet and the crown upon it, and before 
evening came the crown was taken from him, 
and he would fain have given his whole king- 
dom for a horse to have carried him into some 
place of safety. But no frietvd casc\fc. \.^ \sns^ 
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rescue, and with his helmet broken and battered 
to pieces, he fell covered with wounds ; his body 
when lifeless was thrown across a horse as care- 
lessly as if he had been a common malefactor, 
and was meanly buried far away from the adored 
child, who had been laid in his grave in his 
pure early days. 




CHAP. IX.— EDWARD THE SIXTH. 

BORN OCTOBER 12, 1537 ; DIED JULY 6, 1553. 

* Bom to govern and command, 
Thou wert easy of control ; 
With a sceptre in thy hand ; 
There was meekness in thy souL 
Treasures in which mind hath part, 
Joys that teach the soul to rise, 
Hopes that can sustain the heart, 
When the body droops and dies.* — Miss Jewsbury. 




DWARD the Sixth, son of Henry 
the Eighth, and his Queen, Jane 
Seymour, was one of the most 
virtuous Princes that ever lived. His dispo- 
sition was sweet in the extreme ; and the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show, that from the 
earliest dawn of reason, he had the highest 
respect for religion, and everything relating 
to it : — 
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One day, when he was yet in infancy, being 
engaged in some diversion with several little 
friends, they happened to want to reach some- 
thing which was above their height ; upon 
which, one of the children laid on the floor a 
large Bible, which chanced to be near at hand, 
to step on ; but Edward reproved his thought- 
less companion, and lifting the holy book from 
the ground, reverently replaced it on the shelf 
from which it had been taken, nor could he be 
persuaded to resume his play for that time ; so 
pained did he feel at the disrespect which had 
been shown to the sacred volume. 

I shall now give you a proof of his gener- 
osity of character : — 

When he was about five years old, his god- 
father, Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
sent him as a present, a complete little table 
service, in polistied silver, worked in a superior 
manner. There was everything needful for 
setting out a dinner table, in miniature. 

The attendant who carried this pretty gift to 
the Prince, said, — 
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* See what has been sent your Highness, but 
you must not let any one touch them besides 
yourself, or they will soon be spoiled.' 

* What are you saying ?' replied the royal 
child ; * I would rather never have a plaything 
than be obliged to keep it all to myself.' 

Edward had the misfortune to lose his 
mother, when he was but a few days old ; his 
father also died when he was only at the age 
of nine years ; and he then became King of 
England ; his uncle and other governors being 
appointed to aid him in administering the 
affairs of the nation, until he should come of 
age ; that was to say — till his eighteenth birth- 
day. 

The English joyfully welcomed him to the 
throne ; for the qualities of the young Prince 
were such, as to endear him to every heart. 
An old writer in speaking of him, said, * All the 
graces were in him. The sweetness of his 
temper was such as became a mortal ; his 
gravity becoming the majesty of a king ; and 
his disposition suited to his Kigjx da.^^^. 
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When the gravity of a king was needful, he 
carried himself like an old man, and yet he 
was always affable and gentle, as became his 
age/ 

Edward was also a diligent scholar, and so 
forward in his learning that before he was eight 
years old, he wrote Latin letters to his father 
and stepmother ; and his conversations told of 
a mind full of thought and observation. He is 
described as having been a very lovely boy ; 
his chief beauty consisting in his eyes, which 
had a very bright and lively expression. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the people 
of England and other European countries, had 
begun to see the errors of the Romish Church ; 
and endeavours were set on foot to reform its 
abuses. Edward forwarded with the utmost 
zeal this great undertaking ; his whole heart 
and soul were enlisted in the cause, and he 
gave every help and encouragement in his 
power to those who exerted themselves in the 
same important work. 

Therefore, hearing that Bucer, a German 
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reformer, very zealous in aiding Cranmer in 
the establishment of Protestantism, had suf- 
fered very much in health, from the want of, a 
stove such as he used in his own country, with 
his usual benevolence and thoughtfulpess he 
sent him twenty pounds, with which to pur- 
chase one, and a message that he should exr 
pect from him in return, the new year s gift of 
a book, written for his own use. . 

Bucer sent him one containing a good deal 
of information and advice ; and this volume 
first gave Edward the idea of himself writing 
an essay about the Reformation of the nation, 
as well as of keeping a journal, which he ac- 
cordingly then commenced, and continued to 
the end of his life; carefully setting down, 
daily, every circumstance of any consequence 
that had occurred in England, together with 
the foreign news received. He also — being 
mistrustful of his memory — used to take notes 
of almost everything he heard, first writing 
them hastily in Greek characters, and after- 
wards copying them fairly into his y^wrcsA, 
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It was in his time that our Book of Common 
Prayer was completed and published in Eng- 
lish ; and the Psalms of David were translated 
into verse. Engraving was also in this reign 
first brought into any kind of general use. 

Edward united a high sense of justice with 
mercy and compassion — the most valuable 
qualities in the character of a sovereign. 
Cranmer one day requested him to sign the 
death warrant of Joan of Kent, an English 
woman, who, it was supposed, had been stirring 
up heresies among the people, and whom the 
Archbishop therefore considered deserving of 
death. 

But Edward thought the sentence both un- 
just and cruel, and refused for some time to 
consent to it. 

' What, my Lord,' he said, ' do you wish her 
to die without repenting her error ? ' 

The Archbishop, however, possessed great 
influence over the mind of the young King, 
and used all his powers of persuasion to in- 
duce him to sign ; bringing forward texts of 
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Scripture to prove, that the woman had been 
guilty of impiety to God, which crime it was 
the bounden duty of all Christian princes to 
punish. So at length, Edward, silenced rather 
than convinced by his reasonings, pu^ his sig- 
nature to the warrant, with tears in his eyes, 
telling him, that since it was in submission to 
his wishes and authority he must answer be- 
fore God for the action. — Certainly this was 
not one of 'the brightest features in the life of 
Cranmer ! 

Once, when Bishop Ridley was preaching 
before the King, he took the opportunity of 
dwelling on works of charity, and the duty 
that lay on men of high rank and power to be 
eminent in good works. Edward was much 
impressed by the discourse, and afterwards 
sent for the Prelate ; when, having commanded 
him to be seated, he went over again most of 
the heads of the sermon, which, he said, he felt 
applied especially to himself; and begged the 
Bishop, as he had already given him the ex- 

H 
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hortation in general, so to direct him how to 
do his duty in that particular. 

The reverend Prelate, astonished and de- 
lighted at this earnest desire in so young a 
Prince, bursting into tears, poured forth his 
admiration of such laudable sentiments ; then 
told the King he must have time to consider 
so important a subject with attention, and re- 
quested his permission to consult with the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen : to which 
Edward consented. 

They considered that there were three sorts 
of Poor, such as were so by natural infirmity, 
as madmen or idiots ; such as were so by acci- 
dent, as sick or maimed persons ; and such as 
by their idleness were themselves the occasion 
of their poverty. So Edward ordered the 
Gray Friars Church near Newgate, to be a 
house for Orphans ; St. Bartholomew's, near 
-Smithfield, to be an hospital ; and gave his own 
house of Bridewell, to be a place of correction 
and work for such as were wilfully idle ; thus 
he was the first founder of those institutions, 
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some of which have since risen to be ranked 
amongst the noblest and most useful in the 
world. 

Edward was in short the idol of his people, 
and all the praises that could be devised, were 
lavished on him, to express their devotion and 
esteem for him. Pious men compared him to 
Josiah the good young King of Judah, and 
some even went so far, as to call him Edward 
the Saint. 

No marvel that he was thus beloved, for 
he earnestly sought to perform his duty to God 
and man ; and my readers may imagine what 
universal grief reigned throughout the nation, 
when sickness attacked the interesting young 
Prince, and it became certain that he must 
shortly die. 

It was sad to think that this cherished being 
should be cut off, as it were, in the very bloom 
of youth and of prosperity ; but though the 
years he numbered were few, he was ripe for 
the kingdom of heaven, and it was the will of 
an all wise, all gracious God^ >JcvaX. \vfc ^o^^^ 
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thus early exchange an earthly crown for an 
* inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.* 

The King was first attacked with measles, 
then with small -pox ; from both of which 
maladies he entirely recovered : but in the 
beginning of the following year, he was seized 
with a severe cough, which was increased rather 
than lessened by all the remedies he took. He 
was so ill when Parliament met that spring, 
that he was unable to attend the first meeting ; 
and soon he was quite confined to his palace, 
and became weaker every day. 

During the whole course of his illness, he 
expressed perfect submission to the will of 
God, and seemed to have no fears of death. 
He said, that to promote the Protestant Refor- 
mation and establish the Church, were the only 
reasons that could possibly make him desirous 
that his life should be prolonged ; and fervent 
were his supplications to Heaven, in behalf of 
the nation. 

His whole time was latterly devoted to 
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prayer and devout meditation ; and as his 
body sank, so his mind became more spiritual 
and exalted. Death approached with rapid 
steps, and at length the hour came, when the 
pure spirit was to return to the God who 
gave it. 

The last prayer that Edward was heard to 
use, was in these words : — ' Lord God, deliver 
me out of this miserable and wretched life, and 
take me among Thy chosen ; howbeit, not my 
will, but Thine be done ! Lord, I commit my 
spirit to Thee. O Lord, thou knowest, how 
happy it were for me to be with Thee : yet for 
Thy chosen sake, send me life and health, that 
I may truly serve Thee. O my Lord God, 
bless my people, and save Thine inheritance ; 

Lord God, save Thy chosen people of Eng- 
land ; O Lord God, defend this realm from 
papistry, and maintain Thy true religion, that 

1 and my people may praise Thy holy name, 
for Jesus Christ His sake.' 

Then seeing that he was not alone, but that 
attendants were near and \\2A V^'^x^ \cots.^ V^ 
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seemed sorry ; but told them with a sweet 
smile, that he had been praying to God. And 
soon after, the pangs of death coming on him, 
he said to a faithful friend and subject, who 
was holding him in his arms, * I am faint ; Lord 
have mercy on me, and receive my spirit ;' and 
so he breathed out his soul. 

Thus died Edward, in the sixteenth year of 
his age ; deeply and deservedly regretted by 
the whole nation ; leaving behind him an ex- 
ample worthy the imitation of all princes, and 
a name that will ever be cherished with fond 
admiration : for the memory of the good never 
fades, and as a quaint poet observes, — 

* All must to theip cold graves : 



But the religious actions of the just 

Smell sweet in death, and blossom in the dust.' 



CHAPTER X. 
HENRY PRINCE OF WALES, 

ELDEST SON OF JAMES THE FIRST. 
BORN FEBRUARY 19, 1594; DIED NOVEMBER 6, 1612. 

* How bless' d are they, whose transient years 
Pass like an evening meteor's flight : 
Not dark with guilt, nor dim, with tears ; 
Whose course is short, unclouded, bright.' 

American Poet. 




ENRY, the darling of all English 
hearts, was, from his earliest days, 
courteous, loving, and affable ; 
equally noted for his talents, and quickness in 
attaining knowledge, and for the amiable quali- 
ties of his disposition. 

As a child, it is said he was scarcely ever 
seen to cry, and that he bore pain with more 
patience and fortitude tVvaiiv t«vas\^ \sv^^. ^\ss^^ 
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a young playfellow threw him down, and his 
fall was a very severe one ; yet he neither 

* whined nor wept/ 

He was a brave little fellow, and always 
boldly took the part of any one whom he saw 
oppressed. When scarcely more than five 
years old, a young companion, the son of a 
nobleman, quarrelled with one of the royal 
pages, and ill-treated him. Henry instantly 
reproved him. 

' I have hitherto always loved you,' he said ; 

* but if you do not change your conduct, and 
behave as becomes your station, I shall love 
that poor boy whom you have misused, far 
better.' 

Henry's tutor was Adam Newton, a good 
scholar, but a very strict master. 

He did not scruple sometimes to chastise his 
pupil, as appears from the following speech of 
Henry. 

He was playing at some game with a ball, 
which he was about to strike, when a stander- 
by exclaimed, — 
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' Take care, sir, you do not hit Mr. Newton !' 
Upon which the little Prince replied with a 
smile, — 

* If I did, I should be only repaying his 
strokes/ 

This tutor, however, used rather to encour- 
age Harry in his innocent wit, for which he 
had a great turn, and although his merry jokes 
(like most jesting) were sometimes apt to 
be carried a degree too far, and to affront 
Mr. Newton, for the moment, his displeasure 
could not last long against so sweet a child as 
Henry. 

To increase his diligence, King James one 
day hinted, that if he did not take more pains 
with his studies, his brother Charles would 
outstrip him in learning : and on Mr. Newton 
some time after reminding him of his father s 
remark, he asked him if he really thought his 
brother would prove the best scholar. The 
tutor said he indeed feared that such would be 
the case. 

* Well then/ replied the ?t\wce n^*^^^ x^^^ 
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Wit, * I will make Charles, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury/ 

When nine years old, Henry was invested 
with the Order of the Garter at a solemn feast 
of St. George at Windsor, and even at this 
early age, his quick, sensible answers, princely 
manner, and devout obeisance at the altar, 
were the admiration of all present. A few 
years after, he was created Prince of Wales, 
the King having previously knighted him, for 
without his having obtained that distinction, 
it would not have been then considered 
etiquette for him to have sat at dinner with 
the Sovereign. 

Henry very early displayed a military taste. 
When asked what was his favourite musical 
instrument, he used to reply, * A trumpet.' 

The French Ambassador, coming one day to 
take leave of him before returning to France, 
inquired if he had any message to send the 
King his master. 

' Tell him,' said the young Prince, ' the man- 
ner in which you see me employed.' 
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He was amusing himself with practising 
exercises with the pike, which was a weapon 
like a soldier s lance. 

This Ambassador seems to have given the 
King of France a very high character of young 
Henry. In a letter which he wrote from Eng- 
land, he said, * He is a Prince who promises 
very much, and whose friendship cannot but 
be one day of advantage.' 

Henry had sent the Dauphin, the eldest son 
of the King of France, a present of some valu- 
able dogs, and the Ambassador recommended 
the latter, who wished to give the Prince some 
token of his regard in return, to send a hand- 
some suit of armour, well gilt, with pistols and 
a sword of the same kind ; for he knew Henry 
would greatly prize a gift so much to his taste. 

Henry also took a great interest in every- 
thing relating to the sea, and it was principally 
at his suggestion, that two ships, called the 
Resolution and the Discovery, were afterwards 
sent out, with a view to the discovery of a new 
passage to China. 
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An amusing account is related of the 
shrewd manner in which the Prince, when 
very young, contrived to convey a keen reproof 
to a lady, who, from the anecdote in ques- 
tion, seems to have been somewhat wanting 
in the respectful liberality due to a royal 
guest. 

The august child was on a visit at a noble- 
man's house in the country, in which frugality 
and bad fare were the order of the day. His 
attendants were loud in their complaints on 
the first evening of their arrival, of which the 
Prince took no notice at the time. The lady 
of the mansion, however, happening the next 
morning to pay. him a visit of respect in his 
apartment, found him amusing himself with a 
volume containing prints, to one of which he 
was paying particular attention. It described 
a party seated at a banquet. 

* Madam,' said the little Prince, * I invite you 
to a feast.' 

* To what feast ?' she inquired. 
' To this feast,' replied Henry. 
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'What!' said the lady, 'would your High- 
ness only invite me to a painted feast ?' 

* No better, Madam,' said the Prince, looking 
significantly in her face, * is to be found in this 
house/ 

When Henry was twelve years old, he began 
to take great delight in the manly diversion of 
tennis, at which game he showed much skill, 
and he always preferred playing with persons 
older than himself. He was also very fond of 
horses. He liked to take a good gallop, with 
his favourite dogs racing and scampering by 
his side, but did not particularly care about 
hunting. 

All his time was employed ; he was never 
idle. He used to study several hours in the 
day, and then occupy himself in tossing the 
pike, or leaping, or shooting with the bow, 
or vaulting, or some other exercise of that 
kind. 

As he grew older, he acquired a great taste 
for the arts, and made a magnificent collection 
of books, medals, coins, atvd ?»taX\i^^\ \ss&.^^^. 
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his cabinet of gems was said to be superior to 
almost any in Europe. 

The Prince possessed a deep feeling- of reli- 
gion, and strong affection for the Church of 
England. He was strict in his attendance at 
divine worship, and used to retire three times a 
day to his private devotions. 

The life of this amiable youth was destined 
to be as brief as it was brilliant. He was just 
eighteen, when his health began to decline ; 
his round face became pale and sharp, its ex- 
pression changed and sad, and he often com- 
plained of a giddiness in his head. 

He went to Richmond for change of air and 
scene, but while there, tempted by the sight of 
the clear beautiful river Thames, which flowed 
close to his residence, he was so imprudent as 
to practise swimming every night after supper, 
which did him a great deal of harm ; he also 
continued to take violent exercise, and rode 
nearly a hundred miles in two days, in the heat 
of summer, to meet the King in Nottingham- 
shire. 
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He soon began to suffer increased pain in 
the head, and for a few days was quite confined 
to his bed at Richmond ; but then he again 
rallied, and fancying himself better than he 
really was, he dismissed his physician, and 
contrary to all advice, removed to London to 
St. James's Palace. 

Soon after his arrival there, led away by his 
active spirit, he very imprudently played a 
match at tennis ; the weather was cold, and his 
dress being light, he probably caught a chill, 
for from that day he drooped rapidly. 

About a fortnight after, on a Sunday, he 
heard a sermon preached from that text in Job, 
* Man that is born of a woman is of short con- 
tinuance and is full of trouble.' After that he 
went to Whitehall, and heard another sermon, 
preached before the King ; and that same even- 
ing, after dinner, he was taken so ill, that he 
was obliged to retire to his apartment, when he 
was seized with fainting' fits, and violent pains 
in his head, which left him not whilst life 
remained. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean 
of Rochester constantly attended at his bedside, 
and prayed with him during his illness. He 
bore his sickness with patience, and called 
upon God in humble faith and hope, whenever 
his sufferings would permit him ; but from his 
malady chiefly affecting his head, he was con- 
scious only at intervals. 

He expired at the age of eighteen years 
eight months and eighteen days, and his body 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 




CHAPTER XL 
HENRY DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 

YOUNGEST SON OF CHARLES THE FIRST ; 
BORN JULY 8, 1640 ; DIED SEPTEMBER 13, 1660. 

* In youth, with more than learning's wisdom ^;vise ! 
As sainted martyr's, patient to endure ! 
Simple as unwean'd infancy, and pure ! 

• • • • 

By mortal sufferings now no more oppressed, 
Moimt, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest ! 

Canning. 

HIS Prince was born at Oatlands, an 
old mansion in Surrey, a favourite 
summer residence of his mother, 
Queen Henrietta Maria. 

At the time of Henry's birth, England was 
in a very troubled state ; for his father. King 
Charles the First, though, aw amvsJcJ^^ \sn:^x\.^ -^ 

1 
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kind husband, and an afFectionate parent, was 
not well qualified to govern a nation. . 

He had not the strength of mind, nor judg- 
ment, requisite for so important an undertak- 
ing ; and he was too easily led by the opinions 
of weak counsellors. 

His subjects considered that he did not treat 
them with justice and due confidence, and 
became so discontented, that at last a war 
broke out between Charles and his Parliament, 
which ended in the King s being taken prisoner, 
tried as an offender, and condemned to death 
by his cruel judges. 

On the coast of Hampshire stands a round 
sea-girt fortress called Hurst Castle. Even on 
a bright summer s day, it is but a dismal-look- 
ing spot, and in gloomy wintry weather, when 
a sea fog wraps it round, and rough waves are 
dashing against its walls, it looks desolate and 
melancholy indeed. 

Poor King Charles had a great horror of 
it, for when Cromwell's officers burst into his 
room in Carrisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of 
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Wight, where he had been confined a few 
weeks, at daybreak, on a dark December 
morning, and told him they were going to 
remove him to Hurst Castle, he said they 
could not have named a worse place. 

And in this dreary spot, in the space of less 
than a month, his hair and beard turned gray, 
and his whole appearance changed so sadly, 
that when taken from this doleful prison, his 
friends scarcely knew him again. For he had 
quite thought that he had been brought there 
to be murdered in that lonesome castle, jutting 
out into the sea, and separated from every one 
but his fierce-looking jailor. The room he sat 
in was so dark as to require candles at noon- 
day, and he had nothing to do but to walk up 
and down the narrow sandbank that joined the 
castle to the mainland. When at last he was 
awoke one night out of his sleep by hearing the 
drawbridge let down, and was told that an 
officer of the Roundheads, a man whom he had 
once been warned intended to assassinate him, 
had come to take him to Witvdsot^ Vv.^ ^-^Ix^ V^ 
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was glad to leave Hurst Castle, even under 
such an escort. 

What agony filled the hearts of the royal 
children, when they heard that their beloved 
father was to be dragged to the scaffold, there 
to have his head cut off ! 

The night before the poor King was to die, 
the Duke of Gloucester, who was then a very 
young child, and his sister Elizabeth, were 
allowed to visit their poor father, to take a 
last farewell of him. 

They had not seen him for some months; 
and when they entered his presence, and be- 
held his pale sorrowful countenance, and re- 
membered that never again after that day 
would they look upon his dear kind face, now 
beaming with love towards them, they both 
burst into tears, and sobbed as if their hearts 
would break. And then they fell upon their 
knees, and begged their father s blessing. 

The poor King solemnly blessed them ; then 
raising them up, affectionately kissed, and tried 
to soothe and console, his sorrowing little ones. 
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He gave some touching injunctions and 
advice to his young daughter ; and • having 
intrusted her with parting messages of love 
to her mother, and two elder brothers who 
were absent from England, he took his little 
Gloucester on his knee : * Sweetheart,' he said, 
* they will now cut off thy father s head/ 

The child looked at him very steadfastly. 

The King went on. — ' Heed, my child, what 
I say. They will cut off my head, and perhaps 
make thee a King ; but mark what I say ; you 
must not be a king as long as your brothers 
Charles and James live ; therefore, I charge 
you, do not be made a king by them.' 

The boy sighed deeply, and then firmly 
replied, — 

' I will be torn in pieces first !' 

These words coming so unexpectedly from 
so young a child, and the tone in which he 
uttered them, pleased the King very much. 

The poor Monarch then spoke to his little 
son of his soul, and of the joys of heaven, in 
store for those who serve Go^ oyi. ^-ax^ >^^ 



I 
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besought Henry never to desert the Protestant 
religion, and bid him place all his trust in that 
heavenly Father, who would never forget nor 
forsake him. 

The little Duke of Gloucester listened with 
deep attention to his father's words, and ear- 
nestly lisped forth his promise, to follow all his 
dying wishes. The King again fondly kissed 
his children, and with tears rolling down his 
cheeks, once more prayed the Almighty to 
1 bless and protect them : then he sent them 

away. 

Severe indeed was the grief of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, when the tidings reached 
her of the death of her beloved husband ; and 
in her bitter affliction, she was even denied the 
consolation of having all her children around 
her; for Oliver Cromwell, who had been the 
principal person to cause the death of King 
Charles, and had now got possession of the 
Government, and ruled over England, just as if 
he had really been king, would not let Glou- 
cester Jive with his ttvotVvet A^^'^> -a.^ W ^-^xd, ^Ke 
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should try to make him of the same religion as 
herself, which was Roman Catholic. 

Cromwell, therefore, himself chose a tutor 
for the little Duke, with whom he sent him 
to pursue his education in a retired part of 
the country. 

At first he had his sister as a companion, 
that * little bud of beauty,' as some writer called 
her, but she never recovered her father s death. 
She was constantly mourning for his sad end, 
and thinking of his sufferings, and she pined 
away, till one day she was found sitting in her 
room in Carrisbrooke Castle, her cheek resting 
on her Bible — the last gift of the King, and 
which was never absent from her sight — and 
dead ! She was buried in the church at New- 
port, Cromwell even grudging the cost of her 
shabby funeral, and for more than two hundred 
years a small flat stone alone marked the spot 
where lay this * daughter of a king.' 

But now, if you paid a visit to that little 
church, you would see a tablet of pure white 
marble, with the name atvd a^'^ ol X^^^^xsss:-^^'^ 
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Elizabeth inscribed on it, and telling that she 
wias the daughter of * His Majesty King Charles 
the First of England ;' and this monument was 
erected by Queen Victoria, who, whilst living 
in her beautiful home, in the Isle of Wight, 
with her own blooming, happy royal children, 
remembered, with pity and compassion, the 
story of the sweet little Princess, drooping and 
dying of grief in the lonely castle at so few 
miles' distance from Osborne ; and who, when 
sailing past the grim tower of Hurst, in the 
royal yacht, thinks of her hapless ancestor, who 
languished in that dismal prison-house, forsaken 
by his subjects, whilst she ever lives in the 
hearts of all her faithful, loving people. 

Cromwell treated Gloucester with great 
harshness, and with none of the consideration 
due to his royal birth. He would not even 
suffer the few servants he allowed to attend 
on him, to call him * Prince,' or, * Your Royal 
Highness,' but ordered that they should address 
him as merely * Master Harry!' as if he were 
^nly the son of a gentleman. 
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However, the little Duke of Gloucester was 

» 

then too young to care much about a title'; 
and he became very fond of his tutor Mr. 
Lovel, who was a learned and religious man. 

At length, when Henry was twelve years 
old, Cromwell, without giving any reason for 
his change of purpose, allowed him to rejoin 
his family, who were then in France. 

Queen Henrietta Maria was overjoyed to 
embrace again her darling child, and Henry's 
two brothers were also delighted to have him 
restored to them. The eldest, Charles, who 
was in reality King of England, but had been 
unlawfully deprived of his rights by the usurper 
Cromwell, was just about to leave Paris, when 
Henry arrived there. Before his departure, he 
made the Queen promise, that no endeavours 
should be used to change the religion of his 
young brother, from the Protestant to the 
Roman Catholic. 

However, a short time after, the Queen's 
confessor died, and was succeeded in that office 
by the Abb6 Montague, a ^erj ^Vtv^ ^^^csa^^^ 
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Catholic priest, who worked upon her mind so 
far, as to induce her to forget her promise, and 
try to convert the youthful Duke of Gloucester 
to the same faith as her own. 

She at length even forbid his continuing to 
attend the Protestant Chapel ; and, persuaded 
by the Abbe, proposed his pursuing his educa- 
tion at the Jesuits' College, which was noted 
for its extreme severity. 

This produced a dispute between Henrietta 
and her son, for the latter absolutely refused to 
enter the walls of the College ; and the Queen 
finding him quite resolute, gave way to him in 
that matter, but insisted on his spending a 
month with Montague in an abbey, to which 
the priest retired for a seg^son ; and though at 
first, Henry's tutor, Mr. Lovel, accompanied 
him, the Queen soon made an excuse for send- 
ing for that gentleman back to Paris, and then 
the young Gloucester was left alone with Mon- 
tague and his monks, who nevertheless entirely 
failed in producing any change in his religious 
faith : and at length Gloucester returned to 
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Paris, where he again attended divine service 
in the Church of England chapel. 

Soon after, the Queen had a warm interview 
with her son, in which, first by bribes, and then 
by threats, she strove to bring him over to her 
wishes; but Gloucester told her of the promise he 
had made his dear father in their last sad meet- 
ing, that he would never change his religion ; add- 
ing, that even if it were not for his love for the 
Protestant faith, he would never break his word. 

I am sorry to say. Queen Henrietta, instead 
of being softened by thus hearing Gloucester 
speak of his poor father, was very angry with 
the words of her son ; and soon after, she sent 
away his tutor Mr. Lovel, and bade him pre- 
pare to go to the Jesuits' College. 

But before the day came which had been 
fixed for his removal to a place, which he 
looked upon quite as a prison, a letter arrived 
for the Queen from her son Charles, reminding 
her of her promise, and forbidding her, ' to 
send his brother and subject' (as he called 
Gloucester) * to the Jesuits' CcJ^e,^^' 
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Henrietta was much annoyed, when she 
found that Gloucester had been applying to his 
brother, to take his part against her ; but she 
resolved not to give in, until she had tried 
another way of making her young son do as 
she desired. 

One day, after dinner, she took him apart; 
she kissed him, and with all the kindness pos- 
sible, told him how dearly she loved him, and 
how much it would grieve her to treat him 
severely. 

* You are weary, my child,' she said, * of 
being entreated ; and I am weary too. Let us 
put a stop to all this ! Once more listen to 
what Abb6 Montague has to say to you ; then 
shut yourself up in your room, think on his 
words, and afterwards bring me, or send me 
your answer/ 

The Prince obeyed her, but when Montague, 
in the evening asked him what reply he should 
carry from him to the Queen, he told him that 
his message to his mother was, that he would 
never forsake his father s faith. 
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* Then/ said the Abbe, * it is Her Majesty's 
command, that you see her face no more/ 

Poor Gloucester was very unhappy when he 
heard this, and earnestly begged that he might 
be allowed to see his mother once again, if it 
were only to ask her parting blessing. 

* No,^ replied Montague, * this permission 
will not be granted to you.^ 

And, indeed, it was in vain, that his brother 
James pleaded for him with the Queen ; and 
the next day, when he himself followed her, as 
she passed by on her way to her carriage, and 
knelt down before her, and begged her bless- 
ing, she would take no notice of him, but 
walked on very quickly, leaving him more 
miserable than ever. 

It was Sunday; and Gloucester comforted 
his aching heart by going to the English 
Chapel, and hearing the beautiful service of 
the liturgy, in remaining steady to which, he 
was enduring such persecution. 

When he returned from church, he found 
that the Queen had given strict otdex^ \J^^&. ^ns^ 
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dinner should be prepared for him, and 
must have gone without food all that day, il 
kind English nobleman had not asked him \ 
go and dine with him. 

When the Queen heard that Gloucester had 
left the Palace, and that no one knew what had 
become of him, she was quite frightened, and 
sorry for the harsh manner in which she had 
treated him ; but when it was found that he 
was quite safe at the house of Lord Hatton, 
she again sent some one to try to persuade 
him to submit to her will ; but though very 
wretched at being under his mother's displea- 
sure, and knowing that children ought to be 
ever dutiful and obedient to their parents, he 
remembered that the same Lord who said, 
' Honour thy father and thy mother,^ had also 
said, * He that loveth father and mother 7nore 
than me, is not worthy of me;' and he knew 
that his duty to God, called upon him, young- as 
he was, to uphold, as far as lay in his power, 
Hts true religion. He was therefore resolved, 
whatever might be the consequences, to remain 
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firm to his father's faith, and sent back word to 
the Queen, that he was more attached to the 
Church of England than ever. 

In the evening he returned to the Palace, 
where he found his sister in great distress at 
hearing of his intention to resist their mother s 
will ; for she said she knew the Queen would 
be very angry, and felt quite alarmed at the 
thoughts of her displeasure. 

Gloucester then went into his bedroom, 
which he found cold and empty, with the 
sheets taken off the bed, and whilst, poor boy ! 
he was looking round in dismay at the idea of 
passing the night in so uncomfortable a cham- 
ber, his groom came in, and asked him what he 
should do with his horses, as the Queen had 
given orders for them to be turned out of the 
royal stables. 

Gloucester replied, that as it was then nine 
o'clock, it was impossible to find another place 
for them that night. 

Then the groom told him Queen Henrietta 
had threatened to discharge iVv^ ^<^\sv^^\x^3^^x 
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of the stables, if the horses remained there till 
morning. 

And thus was poor Gloucester, at the age of 
fourteen, cast off by his mother, and thrown 
upon the world, penniless, to take care of him- 
self as best he could. 

His brother James did all he could for him, 
but he was not able to assist him much ; and I 
do not know what would have become of him, 
had it not been for the kindness of the Marquis 
of Ormonde. This nobleman had been a faith- 
ful servant to poor King Charles, and was 
deprived of all his fortune by CromwelFs party, 
and forced to leave his own country. He had 
no money to offer Gloucester, but sold the last 
jewel he possessed, which was the Order of the 
Garter, to procure the necessaries of life for the 
persecuted son of his late loved master; and 
he travelled with him to Germany, and there 
gave him up in safety to his brother Charles, 
who was delighted to see him, but very angry 
when he heard of the unkind conduct of the 
Queen. 
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It was indeed very wrong and most cruel of 
Henrietta to ill-treat her son because he would 
not break the promise he had made to his 
father in his childhood, nor turn from his true 
religion. I think the Abb^ Montague must 
have had great power over her mind, and 
have persuaded her very much, before she 
could have been led so to act, towards a good, 
affectionate child. 

And she did, after some time, repent her 
cruelty to Gloucester, and promised, if he 
might live with her again, that she would 
never more press him to change his religion ; 
but Charles would not allow him to return to 
her. He said that he was really his brothers 
king and guardian, and that though poor and 
distressed himself, he would far rather bear 
the expense of keeping Gloucester, than again 
intrust his religion and happiness to one who 
had treated hrm so ill. 

So the Queen had parted from her son never 
to behold him again ; for Gloucester remained 
with his brother all the years Iv^ n^-^^ -^-^^-^^^ 
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and when the happy time came, that Charles 
was restored to his throne and king-dom, Glou- 
cester went with him to England. 

He, however, lived only a few months after 
his return to his native land ; for he caught the 
small-pox, and died of it. 

His brothers were both very unhappy to lose 
him ; indeed, Charles was more affected at his 
death than he had ever been at all his former 
misfortunes ; and I am sure Queen Henrietta 
must have felt very miserable at the thought, 
that she had parted in anger — without a kiss- 
without an affectionate word, from the dear 
child who had now left this world, to rejoin his 
lost father in heaven ; there to receive a rich 
reward of bliss, from that gracious God, whose 
will he had so earnestly tried to fulfil during 
his short life on earth. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE CHILDHOOD OF GEORGE 

THE THIRD. 

BORN MAY 24, O.S. (JUNE 4, N.S.) 1738; DIED 

JANUARY 29, 1820. 



* How much are we bound to Heaven, 
In daily thanks, that gave us such a Prince.' 

Shakspeare. 




HIS illustrious and well - beloved 
Prince, was the eldest son of Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales, and grand- 
son of George the Second. 

« 

His birth took place two months sooner than 
it had been expected, and he was so ill the day 
after he was born, that for some hours his life 
was despaired of; but the next morning the 
babe was better, and it pleased W^-sn^^ Xsi ^'^^- 
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serve him to be an example of goodness and 
virtue throughout a long succession of years. 

The royal child, when a month old, was 
christened by the name of ' George William 
Frederick,' the King of Sweden, the Duke 
of Saxe Gotha, and the Queen of Prussia, 
being the sponsors. 

In consequence of the delicacy of the infant 
Prince at the time of his birth, the greatest 
care was necessary in choosing for him a nurse. 
The wife of one of the gardeners at the palace 
was chosen for that important trust, who, be- 
sides being a perfectly healthy and careful 
person, possessed much kindness of heart. 
She loved her nursling, not so much on account 
of his exalted station, as from his being a little 
fragile creature, whom it gladdened her sight 
to behold improving and thriving whilst under 
her charge. 

The babe returned her love ; his affection for 
his devoted attendant seemed to ' grow with 
his growth and strengthen with his strength,' 
for he became fonder of her every day ; and 
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even years after, when he had become a man 
and a king, he did not forget the gratitude he 
owed to her who had so tenderly cherished him 
in his feeble state of infantine helplessness. 
And on many occasions, when she was in dis- 
tress and poverty, she applied to the Prince, 
confident of receiving from him relief or kind- 
ness ; nor was she ever disappointed in her 
expectation. 

Truly there is no virtue more pleasing to 
behold than gratitude ; it may well be said, 
that the hand of the benevolent, and the heart 
of the grateful man, are like the clouds of 
heaven, which drop upon the earth, fruits, 
herbage, and flowers, and all that is bright 
and beautiful. 

On the first anniversary of the birthday of 
Prince George, a great number of nobility and 
gentry repaired to the residence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, to offer their congratu- 
lations ; accompanied by a droll exhibition of 
sixty little boys, sons of eminent citizens, dressed 
like soldiers, who, havmg ^\^\.^$ic ^xqtk^ "^^ 
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coaches which conveyed them to the royal 
mansion, formed into a close column, and 
marched in, with drums beating, colours flying, 
and music playing before them. In this order 
they proceeded up stairs, to the drawing-room, 
where they were received by their elected 
Colonel, the baby Prince, who was adorned 
with a fine hat and feather. The brave army 
were allowed to kiss the hand of their tiny 
commander, as well as those of his infant.brother 
and little sister, and then they departed with 
the same ceremony, with which they had made 
their entry into the royal presence. 

Before the little Prince was six years old, 
he displayed such abilities, that he was taken 
from the nursery, and placed entirely under the 
care of his first tutor. Dr. Ayscough, who, in a 
letter to a learned and pious author, related a 
striking instance of his pupil's application. He 
said, ' I thank God I have one great encourage- 
ment to quicken me in my duty, which is, the 
good dispositions of the children intrusted to 
me ; as an example, I must tell you, that Prince 
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George learned several pages of your book of 
verses without any direction from me/ 

The parents of the young George were ever 
desirous of introducing into the society of their 
family, the most eminent men amongst the 
clergy, chiefly in order to give their son a 
personal regard for the dignified servants of 
the Church. When they were residing at 
Cleifden, a beautiful place on the banks of 
the Thames, the Bishop of Salisbury happen- 
ing to be in that neighbourhood, he was in- 
vited by the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
dine with them, and he afterwards gave a very 
pleasing account of his evening. It was quite 
a family party, and after dinner Prince George 
and his brother and sister came in to dessert, 
and were made to. repeat several striking pas- 
sages from plays and poems. 

At an early age, the Prince, besides his 
graver studies, was instructed in the more 
ornamental parts of education. He possessed 
a taste for drawing, and a talented artist named 
Goupy, was engaged as Kvs* it^-aL^X^x^ ^^Jt^j^ ^-^s^ 
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also often employed by Frederick to execute 
pictures for him at his royal residence. 

One morning, when Goupy arrived at Lei- 
cester House for the latter purpose, he found 
little Prince George standing behind his father s 
chair, where he had been placed as a punish- 
ment for some childish fault; and he felt so 
sorry to see his young pupil in disgrace, that 
when the Prince of Wales said, — 

' Come, Goupy, sit down, and go on with 
your drawing,* he replied, — 

* Your Highness must pardon me ; but how 
can I perform my task with spirit, when Prince 
George is standing, and under your royal dis- 
pleasure ?' 

* Come out then, George !' replied the indul- 
gent parent. ' Goupy has released you !' 

I have told you that Prince George pos- 
sessed a very grateful disposition. He never 
forgot this little kindness of Goupy ; and many 
years after, he had an opportunity of fully 
repaying the good man for the service he had 
done him in his childhood, by relieving him, 
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when in his old age, he had, by a course of 
misfortunes, fallen into poverty and distress. 

When Prince George reached the age of ten 
years, he was permitted to be present at the 
family parties given by his royal parents, and 
accompanied them in the various excursions 
they made in the neighbourhood of their coun- 
try homes. 

It is a matter of great importance that a 
prince should be able to speak with freedom, 
dignity, and ease ; so much does the effect of 
the words of a speech, depend on the manner 
in which they are spoken, — the proper changes 
of the voice — the clearness and precision of its 
tones, — the harmonious variety of its sounds, 
and its changes of pitch from high to low ; 
which should be so gradual, as rather to glide 
like a gejitle stream, than pour down like a 
rapid torrent. 

The truly regal dignity and grace with which 
our present Sovereign delivers her various 
speeches to her loving people, never fail to call 
forth a burst of admiratioiv. So ^\^\\\ns:X\^ "^^ 
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sound of her voice, so accurate the stress she 
lays on the different words of import ; each 
letter receiving so exactly its proper accent, 
and so flexible are her tones, that in the largest 
space not a syllable is lost to her anxious and 
devoted listeners. 

Though some are more naturally gifted with 
this valuable power than others, it can never 
be brought to full perfection without thought, 
study, and practice. Of this, Frederick was 
aware ; therefore, in order that his son might 
become acquainted with the rules of pronuncia- 
tion, and exercise the several qualities of the 
voice, he caused private theatricals to be per- 
formed at his residence, in which his children 
took parts. 

The first piece they appeared in was the 
tragedy of Cato, and the prologue, or intro- 
ductory speech, was recited by Prince George. 
The instructor of the royal family in the art of 
elocution was a highly distinguished actor of 
the day, who was most proud of the honour 
conferred on him ; aud matvy years after, when 
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this man heard of the graceful manner in which 
his pupil had delivered his first speech from the 
throne, when he became George the Third, he 
cried out in triumph, — * Ay, 'twas I who taught 
that boy to speak !' 

George appears to have excelled in many of 
the same accomplishments possessed by his 
grand-daughter. Queen Victoria. His public 
speaking was graceful and dignified ; he had a 
talent for drawing, was very fond of music, and 
played beautifully on the organ, which was his 
favourite instrument. 

About the time of his twelfth birthday, the 
Prince was brought forward to public notice, 
by his giving a beautiful silver cup to be rowed 
for. This boat race was a very pretty sight. 
The young Prince ^and his sisters were present 
in a magnificent new barge, built in the Italian 
style ; the watermen were dressed in Chinese 
costumes, and a number of galleys and plea- 
sure boats attended, all rowed by young gentle- 
men in neat uniforms. 

Prince George was so much ^l^^a^^^^ ^SjJ^ "Cjsns:. 
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entertainment of the day, that he announced 
his intention of giving another prize soon after. 

That summer, the young Prince was allowed, 
though only twelve years old, to be one of the 
sponsors for his brother Frederick, who had 
been bom a short time before. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, anxious 
to make their son acquainted with all the use- 
ful details of common life, took him and his 
sister to Spitalfields, where they saw several 
manufactories, and were much pleased with the 
curious display in the various looms ; and the 
young Prince then declared that he should 
always make a point of encouraging British 
manufactures, in preference to those of foreign 
countries. 

That autumn, whilst staying at a nobleman's 
seat in Gloucestershire, the royal party visited 
also the manufactures of that county, on which 
occasion they were presented with addresses 
from the weavers and wool-combers of the 
town they had honoured, to which they re- 
turned very gracious answers. It was shortly 
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after this time that Prince George became a 
Knight of the Garter. 

The following year he had the misfortune to 
lose his excellent father. Severe was the grief 
he felt at this event ; and it was long before he 
could hear the name of his beloved parent 
mentioned without shedding tears. George 
was now the next heir to the Crown, and was 
created Prince of Wales. A new tutor was 
appointed to direct his education, but he still 
continued under the especial charge of his 
amiable mother, whose care it was to impress 
on his mind sound principles of religion. 

Anxious indeed was the Princess for the 
well-doing of her son, though, perhaps, in her 
earnest desire to preserve him from the faults 
and follies of those around him, she did not act 
with perfect judgment ; for she went so far 
as to keep him from all intercourse with the 
young nobility of his own age, and confined his 
knowledge of the world to books, and the small 
circle of Leicester House. Consequently he 
had no opportunity of forming his own o^ltvlcycsai 
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on different subjects, and became timid and 
reserved; so that the Princess at last herself 
said, that she wished the Prince was a little 
more forward, and would enter more freely 
into conversation with people of a certain 
knowledge of the world. 

However, the natural resolution of the young 
George's character soon enabled him to over- 
come this feeling of constraint and shyness, 
and his affectionate and gentle conduct towards 
his mother, and the superior qualities of his 
mind, were not to be surpassed by any one. 

To show how highly his character was prized 
by the English people, I shall quote a few lines 
of a letter, which was written to him, at the 
age of fourteen, by a gentleman of great literary 
attainments, and certainly strong feelings of 
loyalty : — 

* May it please your Royal Highness, — 

* The unexpected sight of your Royal High- 
ness on Thursday last, crossing the road near 
Richmond, afforded me an infinite pleasure, 
easier to be conceived than expressed, when I 
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saw in your Royal Highness a graceful becom- 
ing dignity, with a free, open, and condescend- 
ing countenance, that bespoke a sedate, humane, 
and manly disposition, glowing with youthful 
ardour for the general welfare of mankind, most 
worthy of your high birth,' etc. 

A brilliant court was held on the occasion 
of the Prince coming of age, and a general 
illumination took place in the evening. The 
same day, the new bridge at Kew was opened, 
when more than three thousand foot passengers 
went over it : and a hundred workmen dined in 
a place appointed for that purpose. In the 
evening, a great bonfire was made on Kew 
Green, and the health of the Prince was drunk. 

At the age of twenty-two, Prince George 
ascended the throne ; and was the idol of his 
people throughout a long and virtuous reign. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
THE FAMILY OF GEORGE III. 

* What are trophies gainM 
By power alone .... 
To that meek wealth unstain'd, 
Won by the charities that gladden life ?* 

Barton. 




OON after George the Third ascended 
the throne, he married a most ami- 
able Princess ; and in time he was 
blessed with a very large and promising family. 
He had as many as nine sons and six daughters. 
His eldest son, the Prince of Wales, was 
named George, and we are told that he made 
his first appearance in public at the early age 
of three years ; for at that time a society, in- 
stituted for charitable purposes, called the 
Society of Ancient Britons, begged to present 
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an address to his Royal Highness, to crave his 
patronage. . 

This address was put into such easy lan- 
guage, that the little Prince, who possessed 
great intelligence, perfectly understood its mean- 
ing ; he listened with much earnestness and 
attention to that part of it which said, that his 
royal parents remembered no period of their 
lives too early for doing good, and that it was 
hoped, that when a few short years should call 
forth his virtues into action, he would remem- 
ber with pleasure that day. 

The royal child had been prepared with a 
little speech for the occasion, which he repeated 
in a perfectly clear and distinct tone, without 
the slightest hesitation. 

* Gentlemen,' he said, * I thank you for this 
mark of duty to the King, and wish prosperity 
to this charity.' 

Shortly after, the Prince of Wales was in- 
vested with the Order of the Garter. 

I have neither time nor space to give you a 
separate account of each of the sous o€ G^<^\^?^ 
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the Third, but I am sure it will please you to 
hear, that they were all amiable children, duti- 
ful to their parents, and kind to one another. 
Truly it was a happy family, that of the King 
and Queen of England ! The whole nation 
rejoiced in their Sovereign, his Queen, and 
offspring ; and indeed it was a delightful sight 
to see so much beauty, dignity, and kindness 
united, as they were, in that royal party. 

Their Majesties fondly doted on their chil- 
dren. If either of his little ones were ill. King 
George would leave his chamber at early dawn, 
and repair to the invalid s room, to inquire how 
he had passed the night; and he devoted all 
the time he could spare from affairs of state, to 
instruct and amuse their young minds. Queen 
Charlotte always passed her forenoons with her 
young family, occupying herself with drawing 
or needlework, whilst they pursued their tasks. 

When the royal party were residing at Kew, 
the elder children breakfasted with their father 
and mother at eight o'clock, after which the 
younger children were brought in to lisp forth 
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their * good morrows.' The elder then began 
their studies, and the merry little prattlers were 
sent off with their nurses to ramble through 
the gardens. 

The children's fare was of the simplest kind ; 
for exercise, air, and light food were, in his Ma- 
jesty's opinion, the grand promoters of health 
and sprightliness. The youthful Princes and 
Princesses were allowed a stated sum to spend 
as they thought best ; being, however, re- 
quired to give an account afterwards of the 
manner of its disposal, when the Queen would 
bestow her praise or rebuke as the case might . 
demand, mingled with much good advice for 
the future. 

At Windsor, their Majesties, accompanied 
by their children, regularly attended early 
morning prayers in the Chapel Royal ; they 
always walked there and back again. After 
the service was over, the congregation used to 
make a line in the great portico for the august 
party to pass; and as they moved on, they 
A^ould turn and speak to every t^t^orcs. ^^ ^^-^^ 
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sequence ; and for all their loving subjects they 
had a gracious smile — a kind look ! 

An old lady, who lived near Windsor, and 
was honoured by the frequent notice of the 
King and Queen, having once humbly ex- 
pressed her earnest desire to see all the royal 
children, their Majesties commanded her to 
drink tea the following evening at Windsor 
Castle, and a most interesting account she 
afterwards gave of her visit. 

She went at seven o'clock, and was received 
in the lower private apartments of the Castle. 
Then she passed through a large room with 
great bay windows, where were all the young 
Princes and Princesses (with their attendant 
ladies and gentlemen), who, with great affa- 
bility and good humour, but with nothing 
wanting of proper dignity of manner, received 
their guest. 

At eight o'clock, the King and Queen, and 
eleven of the Princes and Princesses went 
out to walk on the terrace. Their Majesties 
deigned to apologize to their esteemed visitor 
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for thus leaving her, but said the crowd ex- 
pected them, and it was ever their desire to 
gratify the public as much as lay in their power. 

So they departed, and good old Mrs. Delaney 
was well pleased to sit at the open bay window, 
and look on the bright scene without ; the regal 
promenade thronged with the delighted popu- 
lace ; officers in their gay uniforms ; and, most 
charming sight of all, the royal family, who, 
with stately tread, paced to and fro the terrace, 
virtue, beauty, and true dignity beaming in 
their countenances, worthy the admiration and 
adoration of all beholders. 

A band of music played all the time, and the 
red beams of the setting sun shed a rich glow 
over this striking scene. 

When the august party returned from their 
walk, tea was served ; and afterwards the royal 
children went down two country dances with 
great spirit, and continued to amuse themselves 
with dancing during the remainder of the even- 
ing. * The Prince of Wales particularly ex- 
celled in a minuet/ said "Nits, \^^•ax^^^^ ^^^^^^ 
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what was most pleasing to mark, was the good 
sense and engaging address of one and all.' 

Another time, when the same lady spent an 
evening with Queen Charlotte, the party all 
sat round a table, on which were books, work, 
and pencils ; and whilst the Queen conversed 
with her visitor, the little royals amused them- 
selves with their drawing, etc. And as for the 
King, he was for some time on the carpet, 
playing with his youngest child, the baby of 
the royal family ! 

Good King George lost two little sons in 
their early infancy. The first that died was 
Prince Alfred, a promising babe of two years. 
The King was much grieved, but was once 
heard to say, ' But if it had been Octavius, I 
really believe I must have died too/ 

Octavius was older than Alfred, conse- 
quently more of an age to be a delight to a 
father ; and he was, besides, so good, so clever, 
so winning in all his ways — in short, there 
could never have been a more engaging little 
being ! However, it pleased an all-wise God, 
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shortly after Alfred's death, to take this bright 
treasure too, to dwell amidst His angels of light. 
Octavius sickened, faded away, and was soon 
numbered among the dead. 

And now I must tell you what the King 
said, when informed that this lovely and be- 
loved one had breathed his last, for it shows 
what a resigned, faithful spirit religion can 
infuse into the mind. Though his heart was 
bursting with a father s grief, he thus spoke : — 

* I will not say, as some have done, when 
they have lost a favourite child, " O that he 
had never been born ! " but rather, that I 
humbly thank God for His goodness, in having 
allowed me to enjoy the society of so sweet a 
creature for four years and more.' 

All the other sons of George the Third sur- 
vived him. Two of them filled the throne, 
and Edward Duke of Kent was father to our 
present Queen, and consequently grandfather 
to our young Princes and Princesses. 



CHAPTER XIV, 
OUR PRESENT ROYAL FAMILY. 

* The people shouted, " May she live, Victoria live," aloud ; 
And, as the loyal shouts went up, true spirits prayed between, 
The blessings happy moharchs have be thine, O crowned Queen.' 

Barrett. 




T has been remarked that many chil- 
dren, well informed in English his- 
tory, who can give an accurate 
account of the different lines of Plantagenet, 
Tudor, and Stuart, in all their various branches 
and relationships, become somewhat puzzled 
and abroad when the present royal family are 
in question. This, I think, is in some measure 
owing to the fact that, after having read of 
King George the Third having left so many 
sons, they yet find a Queen, who was not the 
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' daughter of a king/ filling the throne. It is 
principally for this class of my young readers, 
that, in this concluding chapter, I shall give a 
short explanation of the circumstances which 
led to the succession of her present Majesty. 

All must be aware that the eldest son of 
George the Third, succeeded him as George 
the Fourth. His only child, had she survived 
him, would have reigned as Queen in her own 
right, as Queen Victoria does now. 

Deep sadness overspread the land when the 
news came from Claremont, one dark Novem- 
ber day, that the beloved Princess Charlotte, 
the hope and darling of the nation, and her 
new-born infant son, were both dead. Her 
husband, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, now 
the venerable King of the Belgians, and uncle 
of the Queen, was quite inconsolable, and the 
whole country mourned, as if for a loss that 
could never be repaired ; but God's ways are 
far above our sight, and are ever ordered for 
some wise purpose. 

The year following the de^Xtv ol xJw^V-sckv^^:;^^^ 
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Princess Charlotte, and that preceding the death 
of George the Third, three of the royal Dukes, 
younger sons of the King, married, two of the 
other brothers having been wedded previously, 
and the next year, that of 18 19, was quite 
memorable for the number of royal births 
which took place in it ; no less than two little 
English Princes, and two Princesses, being 
born within a few weeks of one another. The 
two eldest Dukes, those of Clarence and Kent, 
were the fathers of the Princesses, the Dukes 
of Cumberland and Cambridge of the young 
Princes. 

All persons who have been at Sidmouth, 
that pretty sea-side town, built in a valley 
between two high green hills on the south- 
west coast of Devon, will have seen a villa 
standing in a very picturesque manner, on raised 
ground, sloping gradually down towards the 
sea, surrounded by garden and woodlands, and 
must have been struck by the pleasantness of 
its situation. 

But not only for its luxuriance of flowers, its 
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cool refreshing shades, and the view it com- 
mands of the calm blue sea and rosy-tinted 
cliffs, is Woolbrook Glen an object of attrac- 
tion to visitors, and of interest to dwellers in 
the quiet Devonshire valley ; but from its 
having, many years ago, been, for a short period, 
a royal residence. 

Towards the close of 1819, the Duke of 
Kent, with his Duchess and infant daughter, 
went to Sidmouth, intending to winter there, 
but in the following January, very suddenly, he 
was taken ill and died. But in the brief time 
she dwelt in that pretty sea-side home, in her 
babyhood, the little Princess won many hearts, 
and made an enduring imprjsssion ; for there 
are still those to be found, whose tongues wax 
eloquent whenever they have an opportunity 
of recounting their recollections of the little 
royal lady. 

They love to tell of the sweet small face, the 
large, intelligent blue eyes, and all the baby 
graces, so plainly to be traced even in the few 
times she was seen beyond th^ ^x^^wNSLX.'ii <^^ *^^ 
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Glen ; moreover, these same * oldest inhabit- 
ants* have one or two treasured anecdotes 
always ready to relate of her. 

For instance, a cabinet-maker was called in 
one day to set to rights some piece of furniture 
in the royal nursery. The infant Princess was 
there, crowing and laughing in her nurses 
arms, in all the glee of health and good temper, 
and attentively watching what was going on. 
Our poor Devonshire tradesman had probably 
lived all his life in that tranquil vale, far from 
courtly cities, and was certainly sadly deficient 
in courtly manners ; for when he had finished 
his job, he turned round, first to look at, then 
to admire the Princess ; and lastly, he even ven- 
tured so far as to offer to kiss her ; upon which 
her attendant, with much gravity, drew her 
back, saying, ' No ; only Her Royal Highness's 
hand ;' and then the nurse guiding the action, 
the tiny hand was held out with a promptness 
and an air of gracious dignity, which was quite 
surprising in so young a child. Another, now 
retired tradesman, decWe^ \n\\!cv ^x\d^ tKat he 
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made the first pair of shoes Her Majesty ever 
wore. 

Then again, the little Princess, it is said, 
once had her precious life endangered whilst 
at Woolbrook. She was at her nursery win- 
dow, when smash went one of the panes of 
glass close beside her. A boy with a cross- 
bow just outside the garden wall, not taking 
his aim properly, had hit the window instead 
of the bird he intended to bring down. Well 
indeed was it that his arrow fell harmlessly on 
to the nursery floor. 

The little Princess was only eight months 
old when the Duke of Kent died. He had 
been out shooting, and on returning home, to 
shorten the distance, it is said, he walked 
through a narrow, pebbly stream which runs 
across the Woolbrook grounds, and then, re- 
gardless of wet feet, sat down and wrote letters 
and played with his child, before he changed 
his clothes. His unexpected death caused 
great sorrow, and the good people of Sidmouth 
well remember the sudden de^artwx^ <^^ '<^^ 
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bereaved Duchess, and her infant daughter, 
when the Princess, by her mother's order, was 
held up to the carriage window, and, uncon- 
scious of her loss, she smiled on those who had 
gathered round the gate to take a last look at 
the face they already loved the sight of. They 
still recollect quite clearly, the straw bonnet she 
wore, the ribbons that were in the baby's cap, 
the white pelisse ; and now, when they see 
pictures or photographs of Her Majesty's chil- 
dren or grandchildren, they are pleased when 
they can discover in them, any likeness to the 
sweet little baby who passed out of their sight 
on that bleak January morning. 

But when the Princess Victoria left Sid- 
mouth, none thought of her as the future 
Queen of England. Three of her uncles were 
older sons of George the Third than her father 
had been, and although they were all then 
childless (for the little daughter born to the 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence had only lived 
a few hours), yet many more children might 
have been expected by this uncle and aunt. 
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It was not until the death of the Duke of York 
in 1827, which event found the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence still without children, 
another little Princess having been laid in her 
infant's grave, and no brother or sister come to 
replace her, that it became evident that, in the 
natural course of affairs, the late Duke of Kent's 
daughter must one day succeed to the throne ; 
and she became as great an object of interest 
to the nation, as her cousin the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales had once been. 

And on a still better foundation might the 
hopes of the people now rest, for the young 
Princess Victoria possessed what the Princess 
Charlotte missed and often longed for, — a 
mother's love, a mother's watchful care and 
skilful hand, to mould and expand all the pre- 
cious materials for a fine character, into a full 
and perfect form. 

An important work it was, indeed, to train a 
monarch to sit on the throne of mighty Eng- 
land ; but the Duchess shrank not from the 
labour of love and duty, and aided at tim^e.^ Vs^ 
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the advice of her brother Leopold, who would 
himself have been the husband of an English 
sovereign, had the Princess Charlotte survived 
her father, George the Fourth, right well did 
she accomplish it ; and she had her reward. 

There must have been many proud as well 
as happy days in that mother s life. On the 
morning of the proclamation, when millions of 
voices were shouting, iGod save the Queen,' 
' Bless our youthful Queen,' ' Long may she 
live,' and amidst deafening cheers, the maiden 
Monarch, looking so childlike, and with her 
cheeks pale, her eyes dimmed with tears, 
appeared before her people at the window of 
St. James's Palace, the Duchess of Kent, who 
stood by her, must have felt that she was 
giving to the nation, a Queen worthy of the 
loyal welcome she was receiving, one well able, 
even at the age of eighteen, to discharge the 
high functions she would have to perform, to 
promote the welfare and glory of her subjects, 
quite prepared to fulfil the solemn vow she 
made a year later, when she knelt in the fine 
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old Abbey on the day of her coronation, and 
long processions swept down the mighty aisles, 
and princes and coroneted peers bent their 
knee in homage to the new-crowned Queen, 
who, in presence of her God, and surrounded 
by all the great and noble of the land, had 
pledged herself to rule ' in right and righteous- 
ness/ 

And then in her daughter's marriage, and in 
all the little Princes and Princesses who came 
to gladden in turn the heart of the grand- 
mother, what cause the Duchess had for happi- 
ness ; and now that she has gone hence, the 
people of England still remember how much 
they owe to her, whilst the beautiful lines in- 
scribed on her statue at Frogmore, speak of 
the reverence and tender love with which her 
memory is cherished by those she most loved 
on earth : — 

* Long as the heart beats life within her breast, 

Thy child will bless thee, guardian, mother mild ; 
And far away thy memory will be blest 
By children of the children of thy child,* 
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I told you of two little. Princes being born 
about the same time as their cousin, the Princess 
Victoria of Kent. Both were named * George/ 
and one of them is the present King of Han- 
over, the other is the Duke of Cambridge. 
The King of Hanover had no sisters, the Duke 
of Cambridge has two ; the Princess Augusta, 
who married the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and the Princess Mary Adelaide, who is un- 
married. 

And in that summer of 181 9 yet another 
Prince first saw the light, though not in this 
country. But Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
visited England in his ' early days,' and when 
he became the husband of our Queen, he be- 
came also an English Prince. 

No need *to tell of him. Any child old 
enough to read these pages, can at least re- 
member that winter Sunday, when the deepest 
gloom fell over the whole land as well as over 
the face of nature, when the prayers in church 
were broken by sobs that could not be hushed, 
and the organ poured forth so sad a strain, that 
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many could not bear to go to the second ser- 
vice, they said, to hear the Dead March played 
again, and there was mourning such as had not 
been known since the Princess Charlotte died ; 
only more profound, more intense ; for then it 
was for the promising blossom the nation wept, 
now for the fruit that had ripened into per- 
fection. 

But ' he being dead yet speaketh ;' Albert 
the Good still lives, and ever will live in the 
example he left, as — 

* A pattern to all princes living, 
And all that shall succeed.* 

The names of the sons and daughters of 
Queen Victoria, and the late Prince Consort, 
must be* well known, and my readers are also 
doubtless aware that the two eldest Princesses 
are married, the Princess Royal being the wife 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia, the Princess 
Alice of Prince Louis of Hesse- Darmstadt ; 
whilst all will remember the Prince of Wales's 
wedding day — that national holiday, and how 
heartily the people, both high awd \s5^ ^ ^^- 
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corned to England the Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark— the Danish Rose as they called her 
when she first came amongst them, and of 
whom they are now both proud and fond. 

The Royal children since their* birth have 
been objects of hope and interest to all the 
British nation. The great, the learned, the 
pious of the land have, with eager pleasure, 
seized upon every incident showing forth germs 
of promise in their minds ; every young mother 
with sons and daughters of the same age as 
the royal scions, were anxious to catch a glimpse 
of them ^s they passed by, whilst the children 
of Great Britain wished to know whether the 
' Princes and Princesses really felt the same as 
they did,' whether it were possible that royalty 
could ever shed tears, or be wajrvvard and dis- 
obedient ; still more did they long to discover 
whether they learnt the same kind of lessons, 
played at the same merry games; ay, and if 
they, too, ever bounded into their parents' 
presence, climbed upon their knees, and throw- 
ing their arms round their necks poured forth 
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all their love for them, as other little boys and 
girls were so fond of doing to their father and 
mother. 

It was to endeavour to satisfy in some degree 
these kind of inquiries, that these brief records 
of former English Princes were written so 
many years ago, that the children for whom 
they were compiled, as well as their august 
contemporaries, have become men and women 
since then, but there are two new little Princes 
for the children of the present day to begin to 
take an interest in. Prince Albert Victor and 
Prince George, the sons of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. May every blessing attend 
these baby brothers ! May their ' early days ' 
be full of promise, and, growing up adorned with 
Christian graces, may they flourish long, and 
prove shining lights, shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. 
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Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Besults. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of " Keptune's 
Heroes; or, the Sea-kings of England." Frontispiece by Bobert 
DuDLET. Post 8to. price 7's, 6d. extra cloth. 

** Of the care and honesty of the anther's lahoors, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
Athenamm, 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Blustrated by Thomas Hood. Quarto, price 2^. 6d, 
coloured plates. 

** Full of fan and of good innocent htunonr. TheIi\^aA\x«XV>TA «s^ «sjs;d^<sG^— 1V% ^:rt^»:>ft 
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8 NEW ANP IMTCRCmMG WORKS 



Scenes and Stories of the .Rhine. 

By M. Bbtham Edwakdb, anthor of •* HoKdaj* among the Moun- 
UiM," etc With niustrationf bj F. W. Keti.. Super Koyal Itoo. 
price 3«. 6d, cloth; 4«. 6dl oolotirei, g^lt edges. 
** Fall of MBtutag iiiclden*a, good ■toiies, and qprigfatl j pietarw.**— n« DM, 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Storieu of Wales. By M. Bbtham Edwards. HIns- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Super royal 16mo.; price a*. M. (^th: 4*. U, 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C H. 
Bennett. Quarto, price 2^. 6(f. coloured plates. 
*' Will be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nursery.** Tft£ CrUie, 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Georoiaxa M. Craik. With Illas- 
trations by C. Green. Super Royal 16mo. price 3*. 6cL cloth* 4#. 6d. 

coloured, gilt edges. 

"This Book will come with * peace* upon its wings into many a crowded playroom." 

The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Lady .Thomas. With Ulns- 
; trations by H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 2*. 6(L cloth- 3*. 6d, 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rainy Days. Illustrated by 
IL Weir. 2s. 6d. cloth; 35. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** The dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written; they are inde- 
libly stamped with that natural and graceftil method of amusing while iastructinff which 
only persons of genius possess."— if r? JourruU. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The Story of King Arthur, 

and his Kniglits of the Round Table. With Six Beautiful Illustra- 
tions, by G. H. Thomas. Post 8vo. price 7s. cloth; 9#. coloured, 
gilt edges. 

"Heartily glad are we to welcome the glorious old tale in its present sbape.'*— (7«n<je- 
^an*i Maffoxin** 
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ALFRED ELWES' BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With lUostrations, Fcap. 8to. price 5^. each doth; 5^. Sd, gilt edges. 

Luke Ashleigh ; 

Or, School life in Holland. lUastrated by G. Du Maubibr. 
" The author's hest book, by a writer whose popularity with boys is great."— iltA«n^mfft. 

Guy Rivers ; 

Or, a Boj's Struggles in^ the Great World. Illustrations by H 
Anelat. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventnres of a Young Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
Illustrated by Dudley. 

Frank and Andrea ; 

Or Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. Illustrated by Dddlbt. 

Paul Blake ; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. Illustrated by H. Anelat. 



WILLIAM DALTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
With ninstrations; Fcap. 8vo. price 5^. each cloth; 5s, 6d. gilt edges. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. Illustrated by Wbik. 

" Clerer, exciting and fall of true descriptions of the creatures and sights in that 
noble iiland."— £i/<mry Gazette, 

The White Elephant; 

Or the Hunters of Ava^ and the King of the Golden Foot. Illustrated 
by Wbib. 
** Full of dash, nenre and spirit, and withal f^reshness.**— Xi(^ary Gax^te, 

The War Tiger ; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Toung Sea-Chief 

and his Lad Chow. Illustrated by H. S. Meuvillk. 

" A tale of lively adrenture Tigorously told, and «nibQi;3VKi'^T(»ai^«9QacSssQak>^ 
JliutrtUed Mewt. 



10 NEW AND INTCRESTINQ WORKS 



THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

A Patchwork of Story and Song, by Frakcks FRBEUva Broderip. 
Illustrated by her brother Thomas Hood. Super rojal 16ma pric^ 
3s, 6d. cloth, 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Hans Anderson hts a fSormtdabto liral in thii gentto Lidy.** — AH Journal. 

]\Iy Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. By Frakcbs Fresliko Brodsstp. lUnstrat^d 
by her brother, Tuomas Hood. Price 3*. 6d. doth; 4#. 6dL coloored, 
gilt edges. 

*' Some of the most charming little inventions that eyer adorned the department of 
literature.''~/|{u<<ra/a2 Times. 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. By Frances Freeling Brodkrip, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hood. With Illustrations by her Brother. Super- 
Boyal l6mo. price 3«. 6d. cloth; 4^. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A remarkable book, by the brother and sister of a &mily in. which genius and fan are 
\ikhti'ited."—Saturda2f Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Frances Freeling Broderip. Illustrated hy her Brother. 
Super Iloyal 16mo. price 28. 6d. cloth; 3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The Fables contain the happiest mingling of fun, &nc7, humour, and instruction.'''^ 
Art Joumai. 



CAPTAIN IV!ARRYA7»S DAUGHTER. 

A Week by Themselves ; 

By Emilia Marryat Norris, with illustrations by CATHABnra A. 
Edwards. Super royal 16mo.» price 29. 6(2. cloth, 3s. 6d, cokmred, 

gilt edges. 

" Our younger readers will be charmed with a story of some youthful Grosoes, written 
by the daughter of Captain Marryat."— 6«a?Y/iaM. 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Marryat. With Illustrations by Adsolon. Super 
Iloyal 16mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3*. 6rf. coloured, gilt edges. 

Long Evenings; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Marryat. Illustrated by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Price 2a. 6d. cloth; 3s^6d. coloured, gilt 

edges. 

"Let Papas and Mammas, making choice of Christmas Gift Books, ask forthis."^ 
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LANDELLS' INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

• A Practical Illastrated Guide to the useful employm^t of Leisure 

Hours. By E. Landells. With Two Hundred Cuts. Sixth Edi-* 

tion. Boyal 16mo, price 2^. 6d,f cloth. 

" A new and valuable form of endless taoxaNnent.**^Nonconfomtist 

** We recommend it to all who haye children to be instructed and amused."— £conomM^« 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Eecreation. By E. and A. Landells. Third Edition. 
With 200 Illustrations. Boyal 16mo. price 2^. 6cL cloth. 
" A perfect magazine of information." — llhutrated News of Vie World. 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 

• K Landells. New and Cheaper Edition^ price 8«. 6<f. complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

*»♦ By this novel and ingenious "Pastime,** Twelve heautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple 

Instructions in the Book. 

** As a delightftd exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of passing a winter's 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Ma3ier.**-^lUustrated News. 
** Should be in evex7 house blessed with the presence of children." — The Field, 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker ; 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Descriptive Letter-press 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By E. Lak dells. 
Price 2s. in a neat Envelope. 

** A most excellent mode of ducatiog both eye and hand in the knowledge of ronn."-~ 
Ei^lish Churchman, 



THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Becreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 
Edition. Super-royal 16m6; price 3«. 6f/. cloth; 4s, 6d, coloured 
gilt edges. 

** These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recofomend all grown 
up i>eople should study * TAlrylawA'^Blackwood.*** 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fouxtbi. 
Edition. Post4to, fancy boards, prie^ ^8. ^d.^ ^^*^x)!t^« 

** The JUustnUoDS are intensely bumouroua." — The Critic. 



1 2 NEW AND INTCREmNCr WORKS 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC. 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or. the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Anthorof 
•• The Triumphs of Steam," •* Our Eastern Empire," etc With Illustra- 
tionf by John Gilbbbt. Fcap. 8to. price 4«. 6d, cloth; 5s, gilt edges. 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
illustrations by J. Gilbebt. Dedicated by permission to Bobcrt 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Boyal l6mo, price 3«. 6^. 
cloth ; 4t. 6c/., coloured, gilt edges. 
" A moat delicious volume of examples.**— if r< Journal, 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 

Continuation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. Witli Four 

Illustrations. Royal l6mo. cloth 3«. 6d; 4«. 6cf. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of cor Empire in 
the East The tales are told with admii-able clearness."— J^AtfiMsum. 

Might not Right; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illns- 

trated by J. Gilbert. Boyal 16mo. price 3«. 6dl cloth; 4«. 6dl 

coloured, gilt edges. 

** With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Picarro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume.**-^0iwCra<e«f Newt. 

Tuppy ; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Habbison Weib. Super Boyal 

16mo. price 2«. 6c/. cloth; 3«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist.** 
— Art JoumeU, 

1 . The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Rhymes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustrations. 
Price 6cf. plain, Is. coloured. 2«. 6rf. on linen, and bound in cloth. 

Uniform in size and price, 

2. The History of a Cup of Tea. 

3. The History of a Scuttle of Goals. 

4. The History of a Lump of Sugar. 

5. The History of a Bale of Cotton. 

6. The History of a Golden Sovereign. 

%♦ Nos. 1 to 3 and 4 to 6, may be had bound in Two Volumes. Cloth 
►rice 2s. each, plain; Zs. 6d. coVouted. 
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Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. L E. Aylmeb. 
With niostrations by J. Jackson. Super Koyal 16mo. price 3«. 6d. 
cloth; 48, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** EiiRlisli ebOdren will he delighted with the history of the Graham Family, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and trathfal conceptiona of the ' Distant HomesVinhabited by 
their kindred."— ^^Aenorum. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England ; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Illustrated 
by MoBGAN. Fcap. 8vo; price 5«. cloth; 5«. 6c/. gilt edges. 

''We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
children the noble liyes of her greatest intn.'*—Athenceum, 

Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By Henrt Bubsill. First and Second 
Series each containing Eighteen Original Designs. 4to price 2s. each 
plain ; 28. 6dL coloured. 
*' Uncommonly cleTer— some wonderful effects are produced."— 7%tf Preu, 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Woman's Secret ; 

Or How to Make Home Happy. 27 ih Thousand. 18mo. price 6^. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price, 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 

Sixteenth Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; 

Or, the Mother's Assistant in cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Eighth 
Thousand. 

Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow; 

A Story illustrative of the Evils of the Tally System. Sixth Thousand. 

Nursery Work; 

Or Hannah Baker's First Place. Fourth Thousand. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes ; 

With a Few Words on Prayer, and Select Scriptui-e Passages. Fcap. 
8vo. price 4d, limp cloth. 
*•* These little w<»4£8 are admirably adapted for circulation among the v<&5;V^^5l 
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BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Csmpaigm'and'GkllaQt Deeds o^ the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Qaeen Victoria;' Bjr W. H. G. 
KiNOSTOir. With Frontiflpiecefrom a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Qallerj. Second Edition. Fcp. 8ro. price 3«. doth; d#. 6<f. gilt edges. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. EL G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Second Edition; Fcap. 8vo. 
price 3«. cloth; Ss. 6(2. gilt edges. 

** These volnmes abundantly prore that both onr officers and men in the Army and Narj, 
have been found as ready as ever to dare, and to do aa was dared and done of yore, when 
led by a Kehon or a Wellington.*' 

W. H. C: KINGSTdN'S BOOKS FdR BOVS. - 
With Illastrations. Fcap. 8yo. price 5s, each^ doUi; 5s. 6d, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 



*' Tliere is about all Mr. Eiugstou'i tales a spirit of hopeltdness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as Mell as most interesting reading." — 
AVo. 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Salt Water ; 

Or Neil D'Ai-cy*s Sea Life and Adventures. With Eight Illustrations. 

"With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of book^ of nautical adventure."-^2//tM/ra/ed News, 

Mark Seaworth ; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author of " Peter the Whaler," 
etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Second Edition. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Bcgions. Third Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 
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Old Nurse's Book of Rhjmaes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

niustcated bj O. IL Bsm^btt. With Ninety Engravings. New 
Edition. Ecflip. 4to«, price Bs, Qd. cloth^ plain, or 6s. coloured. 



*' The tthutrationt are all so rei^ete with fim and imagination, that we icarc^y know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chubby grandchild who gets it, for a Christmas-Box."— ^^ote« cmd Queries, 



Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Biddies, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Peter Pctzzlewell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo, 2«. 6d, cloth. 

Clara Hope ; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milker. With Frontispiece 
by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8yo. price Ss, 6d, cloth; 4s. 6d. cloth elegant, 
gilt edges. 

**A beautiful narrative, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
subdued." — BriUih Mother's JoumcU, 

Pages of Child Life ; 

By Catharine Augusta Howell, author of "Pictures of School 
Life." With Three Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo , price 3*. 6(/. cloth. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illastrated 
by H. Weir. 2«. 6d, cloth ; 3s. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

** Most amusingly and wittily told."— Jifornin^ Heraid» 



Historical Acting Charades ; 



Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings, by the author- of ** Cat aud 
])og,*' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price Ss, 6c/. cloth gilt edges. 

"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical yahii^**'^IllustratedNeuu. 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-fire Blustrations by Riohard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3«.6J. 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

** In Doyle's drawing! we. have wonderful conoeptioii8» which will secure the book a 
place amongi^the treaJRire^ of c»ollectQn^ as well asi excite tJbA \wnfc'<^Ttf^SVwM^^ <^Q&.^is!«>^ ^^ 



16 NEW AND INTERtrnNG WORKS 

Granny's Wonderful Chair ; 

And its Tales of Faiiy Times. Bj Fbavgbs Bsowhs. BlastnUioiis 
by Kexm T Mbadowb. 3j^ ^ clotti, 4s» 6dL oolourad* 

" One of the ha^ij/iut ble&dingt of nuurel and monl m hare erer seen."— JUIervy 

The Early Dawn ; 

Or, Stories to Think aboat Illastrated bj H. Wxib, etc. Small 
4tas price 2s. 6d, cloth; 3«. ^ coloured, gilt edges. 

Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By GBBAij>iirB FL Jswsbubt, 
author of ^ The Adopted Child," etc. Illustrations bj J. Aimolok 
Second Edition. Price 2^. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloared, gilt edges. 

** Ab pretty a child's story is one might look fbr on a winter's daj."— je'«»ailMr. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Ulostrated by Alfbeb Cbowquill. Small 4ta; price 
3«. 6dL cloth; 4s. 6<1 coloured. 

" Clererly written, aboimding in frolic and pathos, and incnlcates so pnre a moral, that 
we most prononnce him a very fortonate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,* 
as a wind&ll from * The Christmas Tree'."— iiMeiurttm. 

Faggots for the Fire Side ; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Pbtbr Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. New Edition. Foolscap 8yo.; 3s. Q<L, doth; 
4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and g^Is, whererer the 
English language Is wpoken and read. He has a happy method/)f conveying inibnuatiom, 
while seem&g to address himself to the imagination.*'— TAtf CriHe. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child ; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Eeligion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary Life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Dougall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3s, 6d cloth. 
•• All is new, interesting, and admirably told."— C^urcft and State Gazette, 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T. Westwood. With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Price 3s. 6(/. cloth, gilt edges. 
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The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illustrated 
bj H. K. Browne (Phiz.). Third edition, price 2s. 6</. cloth; 
St. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

** We know no better method of banishing 'discontent * from school-room and nursei7 
than by introducing this wise and dever story to their inmates."— if r< Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
K Kirbt. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz). Small 4to. 
Price 28, 6d cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges, 

Julia Maitland ; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and £. Eirbt. Blustrated by 
Absolon. Price 2«. 6d, cloth; 3«. 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

** It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme.**— 
l%ePrut, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Unifitrm in tize with ** The Struwwelpeter." 

Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2s, 6dl, in fancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth. Is. exti-a. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

The Careless Chicken; 

By the Baron Erakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Bnrstenoudelafen Castle. Illastrated 
by Au'red Crowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured I 
plates. Price 2s, 6dL fancy boards; or 3^. 6</. mQiinl^d^<^'CL<^V:i^« 
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The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrntcd and magnifiocntljr Illuminated bjr Thb 
Son of a Gbnius. Price 2s, infancy cover. 

** Magnificent in suggestion, and most c<Mnical tn ezpreaaioii ! **-^AthentniM, 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brav. Author of " life of 
Stothard," " Trelawny," etc., etc. With Illastrations by Phiz. Sapor- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. id. cloth; 4«. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

** A peep at the aetnal Pixies of Devonshire, fiaitiaftilly descsiibed by Mrs. Bray, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her sul^eet, her exquisite leeKng 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a fireshnoss to the little Toloroe 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contidn matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to Imow the origin of such tales and legends." — Art Journai, 

A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Brownb (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. liAMDSEEK, 
J. Leech, J. S. Pbodt, H. Weir, etc. New Edition. Eoyal 4to., 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3s, 6d plain; 7*. 6<f. coloured; 
lOs, 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have held dominion over the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Alfrbd Elwxs. 
With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5*. cloth; 5s, 6d. gilt edges. 

" The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we cordially 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary iii the sehool-room, and entertaining companion in the 
library."— Morning- Pwtt. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, liittle Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonora 
G. Bell. Erontispicce by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s.' 6d. cloth. 



Blind Man's Holiday ; 



Or Short Talcs for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie,'* 
** Sidney Grey," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Royal 
16mo. price 3s. 6r/. cloth; 45. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
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The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Graitdfatheb Gbet. With Blustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Koyol 16mo., 28. 6<^ cloth; Ss. Gd. coloured, gtJi edges. 

CoiTTENTS. — 1. Tlie Story of a Cup of Tea. — 2. A Lump of Coal. — S. 

Some Hot Water.— 4. A Piece of Sugar. — 5. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 

Pin.— 7. Jenny's Sash. — 8. Harry's Jacket. — 9. A Tumhler.— 10. A 

Knife.— 11. This Book. 

" The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The sabjeets are well 
selected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible manner." — Weekly iiews. 



Cat and Dog ; 



Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Blustrated.hy Weir. Serenth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 28, 6(/. cloth; 3^. 6d coloured, gilt edges. 

'* The author of this amusing little tale is, evidently, a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the morad, which points the tale, is conveyed in the 
most attractive ffyeva"— Britannia, 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of *^ Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition. With Tour Illustrations by H. K. Bhowms 
(Phiz). 28, Gd,, cloth; Ss. 6d. coloured^ gilt edges. 

Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fourth Edition. Small 4to, 2s. Qd. plain; 
3s, Bd, coloured, gilt edges. 

**The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season."— 2.aciy« Newspaper. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

Prom Nature and Recollection.- In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to^ 

price 28., plain ; 2s, 6e/., coloured, fancy boards. 

" Truer, heartier, more playful, or more .enjoyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found wnjwheve. ^Spectator, 

ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY, 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. * By Mrs. B. Lbe, Author of 

. '*The African Wanderers," etc. With beautiful coloured Illustrations 

by J. AiiDSEws. 8vo, price iOs, 6d, doth elegant, gilt edges. 

*' The volume is at once nsefhl as a botanical, work, and ex<vj&al^ «& ^^% <SR»iss>itifi^.^ -^^ 
boudoir table.'*— j^nYonnia. ** As full of VnXere&X aa ol XieaAxVs T — At! 3 wktmiX.- 
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WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Third and Cheaper Edition. With Illastrationa by Habriboh Wkib. 
Fcap. 8?o, 3«. 6iL doth; 4«. gilt edges. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Ulostrations by Habrison Wbis. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Feap. Svo, S«. 6d, cloth; 4s, gilt edges. 

** Amnaing, InatrnctlTe, and ably written." — Lilerary Oaxetie. 

'* Mn. Lee's anthoritiet— to name only one, Protosor Owen — are, for the most part 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Ulustrations bj J. W. Abchbr. Third Edition. 

Super-royal 16mo, 28, 6d. cloth; 3«. 6^. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* It Is Just such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enBst their 
sympathies for the brute creation." — Noncottformist, 

Familiar Natural History. 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harhisom 
Weir. Super-royal 16mo, 3«. 6d, cloth; 5«. coloured gilt edges. 

*^* The above may be had in Two Volume?, Zs, each plain ; 2s, 6d. 
Coloured, Entitled *' British Animals and Birds." Foreign Animals and 
Birds." 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Faggot House. Blnstratcd by Gilbert. Second Edition. 
Price 2s, StL cloth; Ss, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 5s, cloth; 5«. GdL 

gilt edges. 

" This Tolame should find a place in every school library' ; and it will, we are sure, be a 
very welcome and atteftil prize." — Educational Times, 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 5*. cloth ; 6«. 6rf. gilt edges. 

" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read." — Britannia. 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTERN AFRICA. With Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo.; 3». 6rf. cloth. 
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Harry Hawkins's H-^ook; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H*^* Frontispiece by H. Weib. 
Second Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6d, 
" No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow hells, slionld bo 
without this merry nuamal.*'—Art Journal. 

The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Unde Goodwin's account of it. By Jbffbbys Tatlok. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbbbt. Fcap. 8vo, Ss, 6c/. cloth. 
** A yenr good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feeUngs, and intel- 
ligence of young people."— ftfucoltofia/ Timet, 

Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc. Fcap. 8yo, Ss. 6d, cloth; As. gilt edges. 

** A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the characters are 
drawn with a fireedom and boldness seldom met with.^'— Church of England Quarter^. 

" We have not room to exemplify the skiU with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best days of 
Miss Edgeworth."— FnM0r*« Magazine. 

Good in Everything ; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mbs. Babwell, 

Author of ••Little Lessons for Little Learners,** etc. Second Edition. 

Illustrations by Gilbbbt. 2s, 6d, cloth; 3». 6 rf, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more good than a thousand set tasks 
abounding with dry and uninteresting truisms.'*— JB^JT* Me»tenger. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliveb Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 

Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. Svo, pnce 5«., cloth; 

7s. half-bound morocco, Koxburghe style; lOs. 6d. antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon's graphic sketches add greatly to the interest of the volume : altogether, 
it is as pret^ an edition of the * Vicar' as we have seen. Mrs. Primrose herself would 
consider it * well dressed.* **—Art Journal. 

" A delightful edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of books."— £<2»n6ur^A Guaraum. 



Domestic Pets; 



Their Habits and Management; with Blustrative Anecdotes. By 

Mb8. Loudon. With Engravings from Drawings by Habbison Weib. 

Second Thousand. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d. cloth. 

"A most attractive and instructiTe little work. All ^bick iftn&s '^&i% Aiis^^'iR^^'^^si?^^'^^ 
be able to treat their pets with oertaintj axvdL i«\adkDiQi?^~Sia»Aar4 <^ ^T^Kdnrnw. 
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Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described daring a Visit to the Isle of Wigbt 
Designed to assist and encourage Tonng Persons in formfng habits of 
obsenration. By Mrs. LotJDosr. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Forty-one Illastrations. Ss. 6(i. clotlu 



'* We could not reoomroend a niore valuable little Tohmie. Itisftillof infonnation,coB- 
Teyed in the most agreeable manner.'*— Xitorotsr Gaxeite. 

Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES LouDOV. With Illastrations by John Absoz^it. Second 

Edition, lloyal 16moj 3fl. 6dl plain; 8s. 6J. coionrcd, gilt edges. 

'* These reminiscences of school days will be recognised as truthftil pictures of e^ery-daj 
occurrence. The style is coUoqnial and pleasant, ihd therefore well suited to those for 
whose perusal it is intended."— ^MeiKru'ii. 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By GsRAunsm E. 
Jbwsbdht. With an lU^istration by John Absolok. Fcap. 8yo, 
3s. 6{i. cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

'* With wonderful power, onbr to be matched by as admirable a eimplicity, Hias JTewsfaory 
has narrated the liistory of a cnild. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nerrons writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day.*' — Lathes 
Companion. 

Every-Day Things ; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 

Mineral Substances In common use. Second Edition, revised. 18mo., 

Is, 6d. cloth. 

** A little encyclopeedia of useful knowl^e, deserving a place in every Juvenile library." 
—£vangeliccU Magaxme. 

PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE-SHILLING, COLOURED' 

In Super-JRoyal IGmo., beautifully printed, each with Seven Ulustratmis hy 
Harrison Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. Lee. 



1. BRITISH ANIMALS. 1st Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. 2nd „ 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 



4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Ist Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. 2nd 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 



»» 



*♦* Or bound in One Volume under the title of "Familiar Natural 
History " seepage 18. 

Uniform in size and price with the above. 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 
by Harrison Weir. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILFIN. With Six Illus- 
trations by Watts Phillips. 

THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. With 
Four Illustrations by Harrison Weiijl. 



f 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easjr Lessons for Children, in which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Blostrated by J. Gilbe&t. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 28, 6d. cloth; 3«. 6<L coloarcd, gilt edges. 

**A little boolc in beantifbl large clear tjrpe, te tirit the oapanHy af-inEuit readers, which 
we caa with pleasure recommend." — Chrutian Ladietf Magcueine, 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 

Square 16mo, l«. 6<2. cloth. 

'* Well adapted to the capacities of children— 4beginning with the rimplest forms which 
the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those suited to its 
gradually advancing age. Special prayers, designed for particular circumstances and 
occasions, are added, we cordially recommend the book.*C-CArir/sa» Guardian, 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capacities of very young 
Children. Twelfth Edition, with Twelve Engravings. 2*. 60. cloth; 
3«. Gci. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Ulustrations. 2«. ^d, cloth, 3tf. 6(f. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbbbt. Super-royal 16mo, 
price 3«. cloth ; As. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

CoNTBNTS. — The History of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of our 
Saviour— The l^Iiracles of Christ. 

Sold separately : 6d.eachf plain; Is. coloured. 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for very young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Illustrations on Cards, and the History written in 
Simple Language. In a neat box, 3«. 6(2.; or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, 6s. 6d, 

First Sebibs: JOSEPH. Second Sbbies: OUR SAVIOUR. 

Third Series; MOSES. Foobth Series: MIRACLES OF CHRIST, 

** It is hoped that these ' Scenes' may form a nsefid and interesting addition to the Sab- 
balih l^ccapations of the Nursery. From tlieir very earliest infancy little childaexv -^(^Sk 
•lUMInfdtfi InttereM and delight'to storle* lnroiK^tUi\4v«i'««&^l\i%W«^dM^^^'»^^^^«^^ 
of iUnstmtion."— Pre/oM. « «- « , 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Workf for the Toiug; each Voluine with an Bliistntion 
by a well-known Artist. Priee Is. doth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOT. By Laot Stoddabt. 

S. UBS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Chabues and Maxt Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Tbixmsb. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By BCbb. Tbuoibb. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Anthor of ** Alwatb Hapft." 

11. HARRTS HOLIDAY. By JBnrBBTS Tatlob. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

TTie above may be had Two Volvmes bound in One, at Two ShiUinge ehth, 

or 28, 6d. giit edges, asfoUowa: — 

1. LADY STODDART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Doo. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. Thb Robins and Mousb. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Habbt's Holiday and Nbteb Wbono. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mbs. Lbicbstbb's School and Right 

AND Wbono. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Trimmer's 

Introduction. 



ILLUSTRATED BY CEORCE CRUIKSHANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yams of an Old Mariner. By Mart Cowden Clarke, author 
of ''The Concordance to Shaki^eare/' etc Fcap. 8to^ price 3s. ed. 

cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 
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The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Toung Child. Bjr E. Bebgbr. With Illastratioiis by 
JoHH Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d, 
cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A sweet little book for the nonety.*'— CftrtMon Timet, 

Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

By Mrs. T. D. C&bwdbon. Illustrated with twelve beautiful Engrayings. 

Fcap. 8to; Ss,6d, cloth, gilt edges. 

** A charming little volume, of excellent moral and religions tendency."— iSeoii^lJcal 
Magazine, 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Usetul Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours, Bound in a beautiful 
cover. Post 4to, Zs, 6dL, gilt edges. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Cathbbinb M. A. Coupbb. Blustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, Bs. 6(^ plain; As, 6d, coloured; gilt edges. 

The Modem British Plutarch; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlob, LL.D. 
Author of ** A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4s, 6dL cloth ; 5s. gilt edges. 

** A work which will be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young persons.**— ^riMiA 
Quarterly Review, 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illnstrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2s, 6d,, plain; 3s, 6d,, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Blustrated by C. H. Bennett. 
Twenty-four Engravings, price 2s, cloth; 2«. 6d, coloured. 

** Rich in the quaint humour and fancy that a man of genius knows how to spare for the 
enlif enment of children.'*— fjramuier. 

The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information about China and the Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphbbt." With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. H. Pbiob. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d, cloth; 4*. gilt edges. 

** The book Is exactly what the author proposed it should be« ftill of vswAVs&icasa^&ssb. 
good feeling, and good temper.**- ilAen'< Iiulian Matt. 
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Maud Summers the Sightless : 

A Narratire for the Tonng. niuftrated hy Absolon. 3«. 6dL doth; 
4f. (ki coloured, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices. 

Illustrated in Twenty-four Engravings bj Lukb I#i]cksr; with descrip- 
tive Letter-press. Square 12mo, 2s.6dL plain; 5«. coloured. 

The Silver Swan ; 

A Fairy Tale. By MABAins db CoATBLAnr. Illustrated by John 
Leech. Small 4to, 2s. 6dl cloth; Ss. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Fabry Gwynnb. 11th Thousand. 18mo. price Bd. 
sewed, or U. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p*< imd g"* ahoiild cooiult this little ^olvaaae,**'^Genileman*s 
Magazine, 

Tales from the Court of Oberon, 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Cbowquill. 2«. 6d plain; 3«. 6<f. coloured. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Qui^en Victobia; Tvith an Appendix, comprising a sununary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6</. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 
5^. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo^ bs. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milker. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Harvey. New Edition in One Volume. 5«. cloth. 
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Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Ber. B. H. Drapsb. With 48 En- 
gravings. Eiilh Edition. 12mo, Bs. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephfs; adapted to the Capacities 61 lonng Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. As, 6d, cloth. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Price 28, &d. in tints; 
58. on Hollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited for 
general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzeb, H^ Master of Queen 
Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Third Edition, revised and stereotyped. 
Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

\* Answers to the above, Is. 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; 

On the same plan. 8vo., price Ss, %d. cloth. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2«. %d, cloth. 

THE ABBi GAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

I. Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3«. cloth. 

II. An Atlas. 

Adapted to the Abbe Ganltier's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15«. half-bound. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butlbr. Enlarged bj the author's son, J. O. Butlrq^ 
Thirty-third Edition, revised. 4s. 
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MARIN DC LA VOYC'S ELCMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Oa Petits Contes Moranx. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 2«. cloth. 
** Written in pore and Mqr Frenoli.**— JtfbrMM^ Poti. 

The Pictorial French Grammar; 

For the Use of Children. With Eigfatjr lUtistratioiis. Bojal 16ma, 
price Is. sewed; Is. 6(/. cloth. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Leaminff 

the FRENCH 6ENDEBS. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Yocabulaiy and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, U. sewed. 

Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. "By a French 
Lady. Seventh Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Plan of Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. 16mo, price 2s, cloth! 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wauthibr, Geographer. On a large sheet Ss.ed.; in case 6*.-, or 
on a roller, and varnished, 78, BtL 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T. White. Oblong 8vo, price 1*., sewed. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Hugo Rbid, author of ** Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, 1*. sewed. 

** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we liare met with.** 
•^KducatiotMl 7Htne*. 

The Child's Grammar, 

Bv the late Ladt Fbnn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Loyechild. 
Fiftieth Edition. 18mo, 9d. cloth. 



The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 ninstrations by J. Gilbebt. New Edition, price 6d, 

Always Happy; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth Edition, 
with lUastrations by Avelat, Bojid 18mo, price 2s, cloth. 

Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected firom History; or, Gertmde's Stories for Children. With En- 
gravings. 2<. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloored. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. B. H. 
IhiAPER. With Engrarings. Fourth Edition. Revised bv J. Eitto, 
Editor of " The Pictorial Bible," etc. 3, dd. cloth. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of England in 
their proper Costnmes, and 18 other Engravings. Ss, 6d, cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2*. 6d, cloth, 
38, 6<£ coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 28. 6d, plain; 38, Bd, coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Abpik. With numerous Illustrations. 3«.6d. plain; 
and 4«. 6^. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-strings to Knowledge, New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
28, 6d. plain; 38, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc Thirteenth Edition. With 
Sixty niustrations. 3s, 6d. cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratire? compiled from the Biography of RemarkahU. I 
Women. By a Mother. WithEng;rKrafSft,^.WL^«av%^»-^»^'»5*^^ 




Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birkbt Fosteb. Price Ss. cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick*! Monthly Instmctions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowKRBT. 3j; 6d. plain; or 6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel EDgravings. Price 3«. Sd, cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Reading Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2^;. Qd, plain; 3s. CdL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Tbimmeb. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 3«. 6d clotlu 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6</. plain; Ss, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Keader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowled<;;e. Fourth Edition with sixteen Plates. 
Price 28. 6c/. cloth. 

Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 2s/6(L cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours. By the late Be v. Isaac Taylor. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous additions by Mrs. Loudon. 45 Woodcuts 
and 16 Steel Engravings. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

Rhoda ; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 
16mo, 2s. cloth. 

Tlie llival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By Aonbs Strickland^ author of '*The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2s. cloth. 
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Short Tales. 

Written for Chfldrea. BjDamxTsuklotk. 20£ograTing8. 3«.6</. cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Fhiloeophers. 12010, price 2s, 6d, cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 ninstrations. Second Edition. 3#. 6d. plain; 4$, 6d, coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

Bjr Mas. Babwbll. Third Edition. 2«. 6d, plain; 3«. coloured. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Fifth Edition. Price 6J. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

How I Became a Governess. 

•Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 2s. cloth, 2s, 6d. gilt edges. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price Bd. 

Dissections for Young Children; 

In a neat box. Price 5«. each. 
, ■ ]. Scenes FBOU THELITES OF Joseph AKD Moses. 

2. Scenes fbom the Histobt of Oub Savioub. 

3. Old Hotheh Hubbabd and her Dog. 

4. Life and Death of Ck>CK Robin. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH CLOTH. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 



TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engrayings. 



ONE SHILLING EACH. CLOTH. 



THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood 

Engravings. (Is, 6d. c6loured,y 
PRINCE LEE BOO. 



THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 
gravings. (U. 6rf. coloured.^ 
THE CHILD'S DUTY. 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

lUastrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. 
Price 6d, each. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
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MfORKM PUBUSHCD BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 



ONE 8HILLINC EACH. 



1 Alphabet of GkMdy Two-Shoes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cock Robin. 

4 Coaruhip of Jenny Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat. 

6 History of an Apple Fie. 

7 House that Jack bnilt. 

8 Little Bhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Pass in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of ^rds, 

PartL 
14 Part XL 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easy Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
either in Prose or Poetry, by Thomas Darnell. Price Is. cloth. 



GEORGE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared by 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-h^nd. 

Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands, 

Price 3d. each. 

%* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

*' For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever they have been used." — Report of Mr. May^ 
{N(Uional Society^t Organizer ofSchooU) to the tVorcetter Dioctsan Board of Education. 

2. GHAMMAH, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d, cloth. 

%* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



GRIFFITH AND FABRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL's CHURCHTARD. 



V£RTH£111SR AND CO., CirX"C* Tl.Mi^, tVW^WiKT CiV^^SQ^, 



